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“I thank my memory, I yet remember some of these articles, and out they shall.” 


CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY—THE WHERE AND WHEN. 

It was a pleasant day in summer, 
a few years, ago, which I spent, in 
company with my friend, the late 
eminent Senator in Congress from 
South Carolina, General Hammond, 
(so well known as among the most 
philosophic of our statesmen,) at 
the Sand Hill, or summer residence 
of the venerable Mr. John Bones, a 
gentleman who, for so long a time, 
has done the honors of the city of 
Augusta, Georgia, in giving hospita- 
ble welcome to the stranger. The 
season was gratefully mild, the at- 
mosphere fine, the site conspicuous, 
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and the scene such as fully satisfied 
the eye, in commending a pleasant 
landscape to the fancy. We sate, 
after dinner, in the shadow of trees, 
and with some delicate Rhenish 
wine in our beakers, and a box of: 
choice Cubanas at hand, we gazed 
out and down upon the contiguous 
city, which spread away beautifully 
below us, with its tall towers and 
spires, and stately dwellings blend- 
ing gratefully with the green foliage 
of trees, stretching away, along the 
winding course of the Savannah, un- 
til lost in the heights and thickets of 
the primitive realms of wood. The 
scene around us was hushed in the 
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deep mellow stillness of a midsum- 
mer afternoon ; the leaves overhead 
were slightly stirred by a pleasant 
breeze which swelled, gathering vi- 
gor in its wing, as it struggled up 
from below, to reach the height. 
At moments a twittering bird dart- 
ed overhead, speeding, without a 
song, from covert to covert. No 
hum from the city reached our ears, 
and we naturally fell into a mood of 
contemplative chat, which was al- 
most reverie, as, recurring to the 
past, we retraced, from infancy to a 
vigorous maturity, the growth of 
the goodly and wealthy province of 
trade and commerce, which spread 
away beneath our eyes. 

By little and little we wandered 
back to that remoter period when 
this whole realm was first laid bare 
to European eyes, and when the first 
bold adventurers from the Old World 
penetrated the mighty thickets which 
once overspread these plains. Me- 
mory, calling imagination to her aid, 
portrayed for us the aspects of the 
scene, at that inspiring moment when 
the brilliant cavalcade of Hernan 
do De Soto wound its way beneath 
these hills, and moved down upon 
the plain, passing in gorgeous pro- 
cession beneath the gigantic avenues 
of oak and pine, and cypress, on his 
way to the waters of the Mechach- 
ebi, (Mississippi,) pursuing that 
magnificent, but melancholy march, 
to the grandest of all his discoveries, 
in the great river which was to yield 
him mothing but a grave! 

There it was—there in the very 
heart of yonder city, in a blended 
empire of forest and morass, that 
he encamped, for a space, with his 
gay and gallant cavaliers—a thou- 
sand knights in armour, shining in 
the sun—all well mounted, on 
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coursers, mailed like their riders, 
and brilliantly caparisoned, as well 
for pageantry as war. 

Never, down to that period, had 
Spanish adelantado set foot in the 
New World with such a glorious cav- 
alcade, surpassing far the petty 
bands which followed to wondrous 
triumph the lead of Cortez and 
Pizarro. They had caught the in- 
spiration of war in all its grandeur 
from the long-protracted conflicts 
of their people with the no less 
chivalrous Saracens of Granada ; 
and, wild with miraculous deeds 
and chimerical hopes, they had 
rushed to join the train of De Soto, 
on the saddest expedition that ever 
baffled the hopes and fortunes of 
the most sanguine of all self-delud- 
ed adventure! But we are not to 
pursue their history.* 

Enough that it was all vividly re- 
called to us, as we sate upon the 
slope of the sand-hills, and gazed 
down upon the spacious city of Au- 
gusta. 

There had De Soto made his en- 
campment. Thence had he sent 
forth his pioneers. Hither had the 
prince of the land sought him either 
in hate or amity ; and it was just 
across the river that he had been 
guilty of that greatest crime in his 
career—the seizure and imprison- 
ment of the gentle and loving prin- 
cess of the Indian Province of Cu- 
tachifiqui—a province of which the 
Uchees are supposed to have consti- 
tuted the largest element. 





* Let the reader look for it in the new 
and beautiful edition, published by the 
‘‘ Bradford Club,” of New York, of the 
Portuguese narrative of De Soto’s expedi- 
tion, as found in the supplement to Hak- 
leigh, but here given to us in a new and 
excellent translation from the of Mr, 
J. Buckingham Smith, of Flori 
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Musing or conversing upon these 
old dramas in our New World, the 
transition was at once natural and 
easy to times less remote, and, in- 
deed, in some instances, within the 
memories of living men, and to 
events of more recent experience, 
occurring in the same neighbor- 
hood. 

We lingered naturally over the 
revolutionary: period, and over the 
facts in several cases, of persons, 
still well remembered as actors, on 
one side or the other, during the 
period which is said to have tried 
men’s souls, as if all periods did not 
try the souls of men, when these 
are fit for any trial. 

The absolute in history and the 
old local tradition gave us food for 
reflection and discussion, and little 
snatches of anecdote, dimly remem- 
bered details of domestic strife and 
excitement, brought up the names 
of the Hammonds, the Cummings, 
McCoys, Joscelyns, the Conyng- 
hams, the Alexanders, the Hamil- 
tons, the Coopers, Brownes, Grier- 
sons, and many others, who had 
conspicuously figured on this scene 
of action some ninety years ago, 
and of whose habits, characteristics 
and performances much was still re- 
membered by my two friends, and 
subsequently by others whom I 
sought for information. 

Yes, on these very sand-hills, 
wearly on the same spot where we 
sate together, on that pleasant sum- 
mer afternoon, smoking our cigars 
and quaffing our Rhenish, there 
opened certain tragedies of pas- 
sionate local interest, blending, here 
and there, with the grand drama of 
the American Revolution, then at 
the beginning of its action. 

Here, nearly on the very spot oc- 
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cupied by the fine mansion of our 
host, stood a modest cottage, some 
ninety years ago, which occupied 
one of the few in the precinct—the 
very centre of a pretty little farm- 
stead, under good cultivation ; and, 
from the shelter of this cottage, and 
under the shadow of these great 
trees, a group had gathered, ninety 
years ago, to discuss the prospects 
and probabilities of war—to open* 
all the fiery seals of civil feud and 
persecution, and plan those enter- 
prises of peril which were destined 
to cover the land with fire, and 
drain thousands of its bravest hearts 
of the life-blood which makes States 
famous. 

The city, then but a hamlet, lay 
below, as now. But the little group, 
there and then assembled, looked 
not forth upon the scene with those 
emotions which possessed our party. 
We were in the full enjoyment of 
repose. We had leisure for the 
contemplative, and for the play of 
such fancies as would have been a 
mere mockery in that former day of 
those earnest and vindictive pas- 
sions which were rising in their 
souls. They were absorbed in the 
opening of a grand action—a gigan- 
tic tragedy over the proscenium of 
which hung an overshadowing fate, 
with great black wings, and breath- 
ing forth mephitic vapor from its 
nostrils, which was to overspread 
the land with the direst pestilences 
of war. 

Of all these things our little party 
spoke, for all their results had been 
realized. Persons and parties and 
events were recalled, and made to 
pass before us, like the shadowy 
spectres that rose before the vision 
of Macbeth in the cavern of the 
witches. Itis for us now, if possi- 
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ble, to recall the events in which 
these shadowy forms were to be the 
actors—to clothe them with flesh 
and blood, and find for the action 
its local habitation and its name. 
I have, since that pleasant day in 
midsummer, gone over the fields, 
and possessed myself of the events; 
have sought from history whatever 
. details she could afford, and, seek- 
ing the aid of other friends among 
the old inhabitants, have invoked 
from the old Druids of tradition, 
the domestic record, the personal 
event, the secret motive, the local 
feud, the thousand small details, by 
which we blend the national history 
with little groups, here and there, 
who played their parts in its pro- 
gress, under the goading influences 
of those various hidden impulses, 
passions or vanities which some- 
times make men conspicuous in his- 
tory against their will. The fruits 
of these studies and researches must 
be sought for in the chapters which 
follow. 

Of the friends who sate with me 
that midsummer day, but one sur- 
vives. ‘The noble intellect of Ham- 
mond can no longer teach or inspire 
in the circles which honored his 
mind and manhood. He has escap- 
ed those evils to his country which, 
in some degree, he had anticipated ; 
for his was the prophet mind, which, 
in studies of the past, shapes the 
passages of the future ; and in the 
solution, by a bold induction, of 
the mysterious problem of humani- 
ty, not unfrequently delivers itself 
in prophecy. 


CHAPTER II. 
MALOONTENTS IN COUNCIL. 
In the lane leading’ to the cot- 
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tage—a lane of original forest trees 
such as grow chiefly along the sandy 
slopes of the South, and where the 
lands swell into little hills, having 
long central ridges—a young man, 
some twenty-three years of age, was 
slowly making his way. He was a - 
goodly-looking youth, tall, well set, 
of graceful and easy carriage, who 
seemed rather disposed to lounge 
than to walk, as if disturbed with 
uncertain thoughts not yet resolved 
into a purpose. 

He wore a dress which was decid- 
edly Scotch—a tartan plaid suit of 
that fashion, so well known of the 
time, “when George the Third was 
king.” It was close-fitting, and 
fully displayed the symmetry of his 
figure. A good pair of Scottish 
legs, well formed, were conspicuous 
in the plaided stockings, and his 
small-clothes were of plaid also, but 
of a different pattern. He wore no 
shawl or cloak ; only a doublet, not 
dissimilar to that of the blouse, but 
longer in skirt, and more graceful ; 
briefly, something of the well-known 
hunting shirt, borrowed from our 
red men and mountaineers, in part, 
and which was commonly known 
among our people as the: “ split- 
shirt,” because of the opening in 
front—a mere split, which partially 
exhibited below a vest not unlike 
that of the present day, but of en- 
ormous length, reaching, as was the 
fashion of the time, almost to the 
hips. The costume was a modifica- 
tion of the European, so as to suit 
the condition of the half-forest coun- 
try in which the wearer found his 
abode. 

The stuff worn—the tartan—show- 
ed the youth to be of Scottish ori- 
gin. But his place of birth was 
Georgia. He carried a long rifle on 
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his shoulder, known and famous 
among the mountaineers of that 
day in the South as the “ Deckard” 
rifle. A brace of squirrels and some 
birds swelled out the pouch at his 
girdle, and: showed how he had re- 
cently been employing himself, and 
with what success. 

As he emerged from the lane, and 
was making his way slowly across 
the little court-yard in front of the 
cottage, he was encountered by a 
young damsel, of seventeen, or 
thereabouts, who suddenly darted 
out from the cover of the shrub- 
bery, and met him as he came. And 
she, too, judging by her costume, 
was also of Scottish origin. Her 
kirtle was of plaid, and she bore the 
Scottish type, very decidedly mark- 
ed in all her features. She was a 
tall damsel, graceful of movement, 
very fair to look upon, with the mer- 
riest laughing eyes of blue, a fair, 
white, lofty forehead, surmounted 
by masses of the richest golden hair 
that ever hid away in its folds the 
sunshine of an oriental day. These 
masses, partially bound up, termi- 
nated, however, in the brightest 
ringlets, curling naturally, that ever 
flowed freely over the white shoul- 
ders of a village beauty. 

These were brother and sister, 
very like in features, and very lov- 
ing, as became their close relation- 
ship. 

The girl had shown some impa- 
tience to meet her brother—had evi- 
dently watched from afar, and wait- 
ed his approach. Her movement 
was hurried, and she exclaimed, as 
she drew nigh : 

“How you have stayed, Wattie. 
You are waited for impatiently. 
They have been out asking for you 
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a dozen times, and father seems al- 
most vexed that you are absent.” 

“Why, who’s here, Annie? Who 
are ‘they,’ for whom you have no 
names ?” 

“That Cameron!” 

“Aye! That Cameron!” he ex- 
claimed, repeating her words, and 
his brow darkening as he spoke, 
while his lips grew rigidly compress- 
ed together. “Well, he is here 
again ?” 

“He is not the only one. Tom 
Browne is with him, and you may 
be sure, Wattie— 

“That they come for no good! 
Would to God that my father could 
shake himself free of these men! 
Have you any notion of their busi- 
ness now ?” 

“Only that it is something which 
has warmed them all into a passion. 
They've been a good two hours in 
the hall, and they all seem to talk at 
once sometimes. I hear papa’s voice 
very high, as if under great provo- 
cation ; and, every now and then, 
I hear the sharp, shrill, harsh tones 
of Tom Browne. Cameron is loud- 
er, too, than usual in his speaking ; 
and all of them, as I tell you, are 
greatly excited about you, as I 
think.” 

“About me? Hardly, my sweet 
little sister. What have I to do with 
Browne or Cameron, and what 
should they have to do with me? 
I loathe them both.” 

“T don’t know ; but they’ve been 
calling for you. Browne went to 
your office, which he found locked 
up. Papa then came to me to know 
where you were, and when [I told 
him that you had taken out your 
rifle, he cried out : 


“* Ay, it will come to that! The 
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rifle has its eloquence when the time 
comes, and we shall all need to know 
how to use it—we cannot guess how 
soon.’ This was as nearly as I can 
remember what he said.” 

“You see from that, Annie, that 
the affair does not concern.me. It 
is this wretched matter again of the 
Crown and the Colonies. It makes 
me sick to think of it. Browneand 
Cameron are kites that scent the 
carnage. I would to God that they 
were both of them in 

“Oh! fie, Wattie.” 

“In heaven, my child, and with 
better right to possess that kingdom 
than either of them can now assert. 
Surely, Annie, there is no blasphemy 
in such a wish.” 

“Ah! Wattie, but that was not 
what you meant.” 

“No, indeed, puss, and I might 
well wish them ‘in any other place, 
when I reflect upon the mischief in- 
to which their cunning may involve 
my father; but they shall not suc- 
ceed, if I can help it.” 

“How can you, brother? You 
know . that you cannot hold out 
against papa, when he flies into his 
passions.” 

“Tt isnot easy ; but I must now.” 

* Ah! if you could.” 

“T tell you I must ; for I see the 
troubles that threaten him through 
these mén; but, look you, Annie, 
when did you see Martin Joscelyn 
last ?” 

The damsel blushed to the very 
ears, and, looking down, answered 
hesitatingly : 

“Not since Tuesday evening last. 
But why do you ask ?” 

“Look you, Annie, that tell-tale 
blood of yours will some day betray 
to Martin himself what it too clearly 
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“Oh! Wattie, how can you think 
so? I should die rather’— 

“Hush, and do not be foolish! 
Only beware and do not let your 
heart leap so quickly into your throat. 
Our father, I fear, has no love for 
Martin, and shows him a cold shoul- 
der when he comes hither, though 
he knows that he comes to me, and 
that he is my most intimate friend. 
Let him not see that my sister thinks 
even more favorably of him than her 
brother.” 

You are unkind, Wattie.” 

“TIT meant to be kind only, my 
sweet little foolish sister; and my 
warning was to spare you some suf- 
fering. Keep down the heart ; for 
a season at least. This is no time 
for love and walks in the groves to- 
gether, without a word between you, 
which word you should probably 
tremble yourself to hear. Enough 
now’ — 

At this moment a harsh voice at 
the window cried out : 

“Why there’s Walter now! Why 
does he not come in? Why do you 
not send him in, Annie? Dogs and 
devils! can I get nothing done that 
I desire? Am TI never to be master 
in my own house? Come in, Wal- 
ter. We have waited for you half 
the day.” 

At the first accents of his voice 
the girl disappeared in the shrub- 
bery, making her way to the dairy. 
The young man replied very quietly, 
and as if unmoved by his father’s 
impatience : 

“T will be with you directly, sir. 
I will but wash my hands.” 

There was an impatient ejacula- 
tion in reply, something very like an 
oath, followed by— 

“Never matter about your hands. 
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wait upon soap and water. If you 
stop to wash your hands, you will 
think it necessary to find a towel to 
wipe them.” 

“Very likely I shall.” 

“Well, in with you quickly,” was 
the response, and the old man left 
the window. 

The youth did not hurry himself, 
however. He coolly proceeded to 
_ perform his ablutions in the porch 
of the dwelling ; used the soap free- 
ly, and deliberately employed the 
towel, the old man watching his pro- 
ceedings through the window, and 
bestriding the floor at intervals, un- 
der a self-chafing process, which 
made his cheeks glow as with the 
heat from a furnace. 

Having satisfied himself that his 
hands would now bear the inspec- 
tion of his guests, the young ‘man 
took up his rifle and bird-pouch, 
quietly entered the hall where he 
was awaited, carefully hung up his 
rifle upon the rack of deer antlers 
over the door, cast down his bird- 
bag on a table, his cap beside it, and 
ran his fingers through the massy 
shock of light brown hair which 
overspread his forehead. 

All these things were done as 
quietly and coolly as if no other par- 
ties were present, having claims on 
his attention ; and without any re- 
cognition given to the three several 
persons who were silertly in wait- 
ing, watching all his movements. 

The group consisted of the father, 
an elderly person of some fifty-five 
years, a hale, florid, iery Scotch- 
man, of bluff manners, and grizzly 
hair and beard. He was over the 
middle size, stout of limb and mus- 
cle, and was still capable of great 
endurance and of much activity. 

His companions, Cameron and 
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Browne, were both much younger 
men. They, too, were also of Scot- 
tish type and natives of the old 
country. The one was the sub-agent 
of the crown among the Indians of 
the colonies of Georgia and the Ca- 
rolinas. Browne had been a trader 
among thered men. This traffic, for 
a long period, had been carried on 
mostly by Scotchmen. They pene- 
trated into all the obscure regions 
of the South, and by their general 
industry, shrewdness, intelligence 
and courage, laid the foundations of 
great families as well as great for- 
tunes. We owe to these sources, 
chiefly of the Scotch-Irish, some of 
the most eminent men that the coun- 
try has produced. But this aside. 

We turn once more to the group 
now assembled in the parlor of Mal- 
colm Dunbar. 

A keen, quick glance of the eye 
showed to the young man, Walter 
Dunbar, their several aspects in a 
singlemoment. His first glance was 
upon the face of the man named 
Cameron. There he beheld, in fea- 
tures comparatively smooth, that 
sinister sort of smile which looks so 
very like a neer, that one feels 
tempted to floor the wearer, at a 
glance, with a single blow of the 
fist. Such was the feeling of Wal- 
ter, just as if he himself had receiv- 
ed a blow. 

But the young man subdued him- 
self, and, with a slight inclination of 
the head, turned away his eyes till 
they met with the coarser and more 
savage countenance of Browne. To 
him, also, he bowed slightly, and 
now, looking at his father, he slowly 
drew nigh to the table where the par- 
ties had been sitting, and where, 
from the quantity of papers and 
memoranda which lay scattered be- 
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fore them, they had evidently been 
greatly busied. 

As the eyes of the young man set- 
tled down upon these papers, Came- 
ron rather hastily drew nigh, swept 
them together with his hands, and, 
without arranging, proceeded to 
bundle and tie them together in a 
single package. 

Walter turned away with some- 
thing like loathing in his look, and 
stood patiently confronting his fa- 
ther. 

“By my faith, Mr. Walter Dun- 
bar,” said the old man sharply, “you 
are something deliberate in your 
movements this morning.” 

“Not more so than usual, I think, 
sir.” 
“ Ah! but I think differently, sir.” 

“It may be so, sir. There are pe- 
riods when we require to be unu- 
sually deliberate. It is, at all times, 
due to my profession that I should 
be deliberate. Unlike medicine, 
which requires that the physician 
should be prompt, and should lose 
no time either for or with the pa- 
tient, the lawyer has need to save 
all the time he can—” 

“And his breath, too, sir, we 
should trust, if only the better to 
cool his porritch. But have you no 
civil courtesy for our friends here ?” 

“TI have acknowledged their pre- 
sence here, sir, with the usual cour- 
tesy.” 

“What! you mean with a little 
nod, a sort of twist of neck or bob 
of head, sir. That seems but scant 
courtesy, I’m thinking, to such old 
friends of the family, sir.” 

“Scant as the courtesy may be, 
sir, it is one which neither of them 
has had the courtesy to acknowledge 
or return.” 
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Cameron exclaimed, with a polite 
smile : 

“Oh! surely Mr. Walter is mis- 
taken. I did return his bow; I did 
indeed ; but just at that moment he 
turned away his head—and—and—” 

Browne surlily said : 

“T gave as good as I got. Iam 
not much given to ducking my head, 
particularly to young fellows, and—” 

Whatever else he might have said 
was stifled in a low guttural mutter- 
ing, which might have been designed 
for a chuckle. , 

“ Well, well, this is a foolish sort 
of business, and no more words need 
be wasted upon it. Son of mine 
need not mount the high horse when 
he meets with the friends of his fa- 
ther—” 

“Friends!” was the single ejacu- 
lation of the son. 

“Yes, sir, I say ‘friends,’ and what 
have you to say against it? But let 
us stop this badgering. We've no 
time to waste ; and what you’ve said, 
Master Walter, about your profes- 
sion, only reminds me that it is in 
the way of your profession that we 
would have a talk with you. My 
Sriends here think so well of your 
professional skill and ability, that 
they wish to engage your services in 
a great case which is shortly to be 
tried in this country.” 

“ Ah, sir, I shall be pleased with 
any opportunity to try my hand pro- 
fessionally, though the devil himself 
be the client.” 

“ Your want of scruple is delight- 
fully professional. It is clear you 
must succeed. Well, sir, what say 
you to the great case at next popu- 
lar assizes of ‘The King versus the 
Colonies ?” 

“ Perhaps, Mr. Dunbar,” said Cam- 
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eron, “ the parties will be better des- 
cribed as the ‘Crown versus Rebel- 
lion and High Treason,’ for such, it 
seems to me, are the real contestants 
in the case.” 

“Right, sir; the Colonies, if let 
alone, the people, sir, would go in 
their proper tracks, in becoming har- 
ness, but for these pestilent traitors, 
these nabobs of the country, whose 
ambition and vanity are perpetually 
goading all parties into strife, under 
all sorts of popular delusions, the 
rights of man, and heaven knows 
what not ; the very sort of talk, sir, 
which, as the good book tells us, 
converted one-third of the angels 
into rebels and devils, and outcasts 
and patriots! Well, sir, what say 
you to this grand cause before the 
Commons of Georgia, speaking for 
yourself as a lawyer and a good citi- 
zen ?” 

“ And when is this great trial to 
take place ?” — 

“What! you have not heard of 
this gathering which is announced 
for Augusta next Friday? Is it pos- 
sible that you should not have heard, 
when it is in the mouth of every- 
body ?” 

“TI have heard,” answered the 
young man, gravely, “but had no 
idea that this gathering was to de- 
cide a case of so much importance 
either to Crown or Colony.” 

“Well, if you have heard of the 
issue that is to be made up—of the 
decision time only can speak—my 
question may well be repeated. How 
are you prepared to become a party 
to the argument ?” 

“T do not see how I need to be- 
come a party at all. But there is 
another question, if I am to engage 
in the case. The point of inquiry, 
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then, must be, which of these two 
great parties am I to advocate ?” 

“Ha! can it be, my son, that you 
doubt? Can a son of mine deliber- 
ate, or hesitate, between loyalty and 
rebellion—the Crown, or the traitors 
who would pull down the Crown? 
Tll not believe it! No, no, Walter, 
you are jesting with me. Do not, I 
pray you, my son, trifle with me on 
a subject so sacred! This is not a 
time, nor this a subject for jest. No, 
nor for coldness and indifference. 
You cannot doubt between our sove- 
reign and his subjects. Speak, sir, 
speak out, my son, and say what I 
am to hope—what to fear? Great 
God! that I should, on such a ques- 
tion, be troubled with a doubt!” 

The son was moved. He paced 
the room for awhile in silence, and 
then answered, with evident uneasi- 
ness : 

“Perhaps,” he said, still in very 
deliberate accents, as if measuring 
the import of every word, “ perhaps, 
sir, I should have phrased it more 
professionally if I had asked which 
of these clients is best prepared to 
respond in fees ?” 

“If that be the only, or the real 
question, my young friend,” inter- 
posed Cameron, “I have the suffi- 
cient answer in readiness. There 
can be no doubt of the ability of his 
Majesty the King of Great Britain 
to compensate amply all who serve 
him loyally and well, and even my 
report alone, if I may be permitted 
to say so, made to his Excellency 
Lord William Campbell, will suffice 
in your behalf—” 

He was here interruped. 

“Thanks, sir, for your courtesy,” 
said the young man, coldly, “but 
I must not be understood literally 
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when I speak of compensation, as 
to a mere lawyer, in a case that af- 
fects the life and welfare of a na- 
tion.” 

“Well spoken, my son! You are 
right, Walter, to discriminate be- 
tween your duties to yourself as a 
lawyer, and to your king as a loyal 
subject. It were base now, and in 
such a case, to speak in the one for 
the other character. But you will 
have your rewards for loyal service, 
though you lose the ordinary fee of 
the lawyer. Your sovereign’s grati- 
tude—a nation’s peace—your own 
conscience, and all the best senti- 
ments of the human heart, among 
honorable people—will reward the 
loyal service which shall stand forth 
to check rebellion, and to answer 
and refute the specious arguments 
of treason! Itis a grand cause—a 
great occasion, which lies open be- 
fore you; and the credit which will 
follow your successful advocacy of 
our cause will be a perpetual source 
of reward, of never-failing profit! 
You must have seen the rapid pro- 
gress of this treason. It has spread 
through Carolina, from the seaboard 
to the mountains. It is spreading 
here. It must be checked! A brave 
speaker now, full of the cause, and 
earnest in his plea, will do wonders 
with our people. They are just now 
at a turning point of opinion, as it 
were, when everything will depend 
upon a fearless and capable speaker. 
We look to you. We have few others 
to whom we can look. Many old 
favorites have gone over to the new 
opinions, and the common people 
know not whom to trust, or what to 
believe. Now is your time to win a 
name for yourself in the colonies, 
and acquire the lasting favor of your 
king. Prepare for the argument 
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with all despatch, and with all your 
best determination. Saturday next 
the traitorous, insidious orator of 
Carolina, Drayton, will be here. He 
has, through his Georgia emissaries 
and allies, summoned our people. 
He will address them. He will en- 
deavor to inoculate them with his 
pernicious, infidel doctrines of the 
rights of man; as if God had no 


rights, and appointed men no rights 


under God. Grapple him, my son, 
and, under God, boy as you are, he 
will be overthrown, even as the gi- 
ant of the Philistines was cast down 
by the pebble of the shepherd boy 
of Israel.” 

The old man paused, rather 
through exhaustion than will. He 
was too much in earnest not to 
have much more to say. 

The young man was troubled. 
He remembered the words of his 
sister, hinting at his weakness. He 
resolved to be firm, and, at least, 
not to commit himself in the mat- 
ter, but he knew not the degree of 
his own weakness. 

Browne muttered, but loudly 
enough to be heard— 

“He is more of a stone than a 
man, if he can hold out after that!” 
He meant himself to be heard. 

Cameron replied to Browne in 
tones which were audible also. 

“Wait! He is right not to be 
hurried. Itis too great a cause to 
be treated rashly. A wise man must 
be allowed the privilege to think 
and decide for himself. In the case 
of a tiger like yourself, Browne, 
you have only to be hungry to de- 
cide where you shall dine.” 

“And I thank God that it is so. 
No long graces for me before meat!” 

The father meanwhile resumed 
his plea. 
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“You are silent, Walter. Do not 
answer me at all, if you lack in faith 
and loyalty! If you are touched 
by this treason, leave me! But if 
not, think of these people—about 
to be led blindfold, like sheep to the 
slaughter. They tell me that but 
too many of them are already won 
over by the cunning eloquence of 
this arch-traitor, Drayton. Who, 
but yourself, is here to answer him 
before the people? It belongs to 
your race and blood to do so; it be- 
longs to your profession that you 
should not be a laggard or a skulk 
at a time when the rights of your 
sovereign are threatened! Our 
friends here can give you proof, ar- 
gunent, and show that your duty.” 

“Why do not our friends here 
undertake this duty themselves?” 
demanded the youth; more quickly 
than usual. “Hereis Colonel Browne, 
who has never shown himself slow 
of speech when he has anything on 
his mind ; nay, he somewhat prides 
himself, as I hear, on his capacity 
as a preacher to the people, and 
his severe inflexibility of purpose. 
He alone can do so effectually who 
has full faith in his own argu- 
ment.” 

The father rose impatiently. 

“And what if it be their duty, 
and what if they should shrink from 
their duty? You do not mean to 
tell me that you would shrink from 
yours? Can it be, my son, that 
you doubt of the duty to your king 
—that your loyalty fails at a mo- 
ment when treason is rampant and 
spreading over the land? Great 
God, shall it be that son of mine 
has drank of the deadly poison ?” 

The tremor of the old man was 
so great that he grasped the table 
with one hand for his support, while 
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with the other he smote it heavily 
at each spoken sentence! His eyes 
glared savagely upon his son, whose 
face began to lose all its former im- 
mobility, and to exhibit unwonted 
signs of that emotion which had 
been hitherto kept under close sup- 
pression within. In the meantime, 
and while thus struggling with him- 
self, the grim old ruffian, Browne, 
interposed, and in a cool, phleg- 
matic manner, replied to Walter’s 
previous question to himself and 
Cameron. 

“You have rightly asked, Mr. 
Walter, of myself and Mr. Came- 
ron. He can, no doubt, answer for 
himself. On my part, as to my full 
faith in my own argument, that is 
for myself to feel and know; and 
when I feel and know, I am not the 
man to suffer any speech of mine to 
belie and make fool of my faith. I 
act up to it, with tooth and nail, if 
necessary, and leave the conse- 
quences to take care of themselves. 
That I do, and ever shall express 
my convictions, freely and fearless- 
ly, everybody who knows me will 
readily believe; and, whatever comes 
of this business, you may be sure 
that I shall take my proper cue at 
the proper time, and find my pro- 
per place in the ranks for the fight. 
But I am no orator, and have not 
that gift for public speaking, which 
you are said to possess, quite as well 
as this man, Drayton. You may 
not have had so much practice, but 
you are said to move people’s feel- 
ings when you speak, and that, I 
take it, is the first business of speak- 
eror preacher. Whether your father 
and friends are mistaken in your 
opinions, in respect to this matter, 
I don’t know, and hardly care ; but 
it does seem to me to be very 
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strange if, considering who your fa- 
ther is, and how you have been 
taught, you should now prove to be 
any other than a loyal and dutiful 
subject of the king of Great Britain. 
But that is all for you to consider. 
‘ I know where J am, and how I set 
down my foot; and when I do so 
plant myself, then everybody knows 
where I am to be found!” 

There was a good deal in this 
speech, and in the manner of its 
utterance, calculated to gall the 
spirit of the young man, who an- 
swered promptly, and with some as- 
perity. 

“My faith, sir, is my own, and I 
will suffer no man to question it, 
whether by direct charge or by in- 
sinuation. I trust that when the 
time comes for its trial, I shall not 
be found to shrink from my duty. 
But I am not prepared to recognize 
as duty the things that are prescrib- 
ed to me, arbitrarily, by other men. 
Matters have been thrust upon me 
to-day for which I have not been 
prepared, and I must weigh well 
this matter of duty, on a subject sc 
entirely new and complicated, as 
closely, with the mind of the law- 
yer, as with that of the man.” 

“You can’t, sir!—you can’t! Im- 
possible! As regards the king, sir— 
his majesty—your duty, sir, as a 
loyal subject demands—” 

“The duty of a subject, sir, not 
that of a slave! If kings violate 
law, they forfeit authority. The law 
is superior to any sovereign !” 


“ And who shall pronounce upon - 


them, upon the law, upon the sove- 
reign ?” 

“All men who are themselves 
just, and who suffer from a king’s 
misdoings. Have you forgotten 
your own history, sir, and that of 
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England? But, sir, pardon me if I 
say that neither yourself nor your 
friends are fair judges between me 
and my people. You have a king 
here, but I have a people also. You 
are all of that foreign kingdom. I 
am a son of the soil—a native of 
the country—kindred with its peo- 
ple—trained in a long course of ex- 
ercise to share in their sympathies 
—to feel when they are hurt, and 
to relieve them if I can; and, though 
I freely say to you that I see no 
good reason for open resistance to 
the crown, yet justice bids me equal- 
ly to declare that the people of these 
colonies have serious and good 
cause for complaint, which king and 
parliament have shown but too lit- 
tle disposition to remedy.” 

“Heavens give me patience !— 
This boy! This miserable boy. Why 
he is already speaking the language 
of that arch-traitor, Drayton, and 
his aristocratic crew along the sea- 
board !” 

“No, sir, not exactly.” 

* Well, yes, there may be a hair’s 
breadth of difference between you. 
He'll split the hair with you, and be 
reconciled !” 

“Do not drive him from us;” was 
the whispered sentence of Cameron, 
as he drew the old man to the win- 
dow, where he endeavored to soothe 
his anger. The youth continued as 
if there had been no interruption. 

“Tt is true that the people threat- 
en, and I disapprove of that ; but, 
sir, is it not true that they too have 
been, and still are, threatened with 
the rod of power ?—and to you, sir,” 
addressing Cameron, “I beg to put 
a single question.” 

“Well, Mr. Walter.” 

“Are you not even now stirring 
up the red men of the mountains to 
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descend upon this people? Have 
you not been addressing them with 
speeches meant to goad them into 
fury, and ally them in arms against 
the people of this colony? You 
have supplied them but lately with 
arms and ammunition—” 

“And why not, sir?” cried the 
impatient father. “All manner of 
warfare is legitimate against rebel- 
lion! Rebellion, sir, is the crime 
against God himself, and every 
agent, and every instrument we can 
bring to bear against it, is properly 
employed in maintaining the divine 
right |” 

Again Cameron led the old man 

away to the window, where Browne 
seized upon him, while Cameron an- 
swered the charges of the young 
man. 
“My dear Mr. Walter, you are 
entirely misinformed. You must 
not listen to such idle stories, which 
have been gotten up in Charleston 
to drive that honorable gentleman, 
Colonel Stuart, out of the country. 
They would drive me out also ; and 
these stories are the Raw-Head-and- 
Bloody-Bones fictions, meant to 
awaken the terrors of the people, 
and force them into the embraces of 
the rebels. There is no truth in 
them. My official position compels 
me to constant intercourse with the 
red men, and I urge them all the 
while to be pacific. As for arms 
and ammunition, they have no more 
than the annual allowance which has 
been given them forthe last seven 
years and more. Are you satis- 
fied ?” 

The youth answered vaguely. In- 
deed for some moments he had not 
seemed to listen to him, being appa- 
rently wrapt, if not lost, in his own 
troubled thoughts. 
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While Cameron was yet speaking, 
Browne had released the old man, 
and both had returned to the table, 
at which the former quietly reseated 
himself, and began drumming on it 
with his fingers. The father mean- 
while followed with his eyes every 
movement of his son, who had now 
begun rapidly to pace the chamber 
to and fro, evidently under the pres- 
sure of emotions which he found it 
difficult to subdue. He had mis- 
taken his own strength. His sister 
knew it, or rather knew his weak- 
ness, better than himself, when, at 
the porch, she exhorted him to firm- 
ness during the coming interview. 

The father at length rising from 
his seat, and staggering rather than 
walking,’ approached his son, arrest- 
ed his rapid pace, and suddenly 
threw his arms about his neck, ex- 
claiming, in husky and almost chok- 
ing accents : 

“Oh! my son!—my son! You 
will not break your poor old father’s 
heart. How I have loved you— 
what hopes I have set on you—your 
honor, your talents, your loyalty to 
king and country—you do not know. 
Do not disappoint all my hopes. 
Do not shame the old man’s loyalty 
by your own failure. You will 
speak to our people. You will seek 
to keep them from this mad rebel- 
lion. You will answer this man, 
Drayton ; you will confound his in- 
sidious arguments, his cunning arts, 
his glozing eloquence. You have it 
in you to do so. You, too, can be 
eloquent on such a theme. I know 
what you can do if you will but try. 
Tell me that you will speak to him 
and to the people—that you will 
try—that you will do your best for 
king and country. You may not 
think altogether as Ido; but you 
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do not, cannot go with these wild 
fanatics, who, in the name of liber- 
ty, are training the minds of men 
to anarchy, and precipitating a gen- 
eral ruin on the country. Even if 
their argument be right, we are not 
prepared for the independence they 
court, nor for the struggle which is 
essential to secure it. These surely 
are your opinions no less than mine. 
Tell me, my son, that you will speak. 
Say it, O! say it, if you would not 
have me madden—if you would not 
have me fling you from my bosom, 
with the old man’s curse upon your 
head.” 

His sobs at length silenced this 
passionate appeal. He clung about 
the neck of the youth, while the 
tears flowed freely from his eyes. 
The youth swayed to and fro under 
his owh emotions ; and at length, 
with the most mournful tones, and 
with the saddest emphasis, he re- 
plied : 

“Qh! my father, you have pre- 
vailed. I will speak as you desire ; 
but you know not what you have 
done. I foresee all the mischief 
which must follow. I ‘will combat 
every suggestion which may seem to 
lead to disaffection and war; but 
I will enter intono argument upon 
the abstract principles now asserted 
in this issue The policy is one thing, 
but the principle another. I may 
combat the one, but you must leave 
me to be silent on the other. I can- 
not speak what I know not to be the 
truth. The time will come when it 
will assert itself, and when no man 
will dare to question. Plead as you 
will, with blind loyalty, which sees a 
divine right in the crown which I 
see only in the people—assert as you 
may, and believe, if you will, in the 
right of a foreign power to rule, ac- 
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cording to its pleasure, over other 
States three thousand miles away, 
but the claim involves a falsehood 
and must, if permitted, result only 
in a despotism. I have no usch loy- 
alty as you. I do not pretend to it, 
and cannot, even though your age- 
nies force me to be silent where my 
conscience might compel me to cry 
aloud. But I will argue for the pa- 
tient waiting of our people, for their 
continued endurance ; for their 
avoidance of all occasions of strife 
and commotion ; in the one hope 
that temperance and moderation 
may quiet passion, smooth the way 
to wisdom, and so procure theni jus- 
tice in the end. This is all that I 
can promise. And even this will 
work mischief to my own hopes. It 
will place me in apparent antagon- 
ism with my people, in whom are all 
my hopes, and who possess all my 
sympathies. It will, besides, be of 
little use. It will do no good ; ar 
rest no passion ; above all, offer no 
check to that popular movement 
which lies in the very nature of 
things, and which must grow finally 
into an impetus which will prove ir- 
resistible, no matter what the odds. 
Remember my words, gentlemen. 
The very course which some of you 
are now taking, asserting everything 
for the crown, denying everything 
to the people, and preparing even 
for their destruction, rather than 
abandon a solitary prejudice or opin- 
ion, will precipitnte the struggle 
which can have but one termination 
in the end. I will speak as I have 
said !—no more!” 

The father would have answered 
with new arguments, and a fresh ap- 
peal, but Cameron arrested him, and 
while these two conversed together 
at the window, the son hurriedly 
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left the apartment. The father was 
about to call him back, and would 
have followed him, but his compa- 
nions restrained him. He groaned 
bitterly, wringing his hands, as he 
exclaimed : 

“Cold! cold! He will never do. 
He is all ice at heart. He does not 
Feel with us, my friends. He cannot 
make himself felt by others! And 
what does he mean by that rigma- 
role about the truth prevailing at 
last ?” 

“ Patience! patience! old man!” 
said Browne, laying his hands on his 
shoulder, and literally pressing him 
back into his seat. 

“ Enough has been gained for one 
day. Enough, that your son has 
promised you to speak. Do not 
doubt, when he once begins, that he 
will speak to the purpose. He will 
be hurried forward, after he has once 
begun, much faster than he designs. 
A young man, having the gift of the 
gab, and proud of it, does not well 
know, when he once begins, where 
he will stop. As he warms up, the 
very opposition which he will meet 
will carry him off his legs, and what 
he lacks in loyalty will be supplied 
by self-esteem and the love of appro- 
bation. The passion of the orator 
will trip the heels of the lawyer ; and 
in the heat of conflict with a rival, 
he will rather look to victory before 
the people than to. the maintenance 
of those cold philosophies which now 
chill his loyalty. Let him alone ; 
enough that he is pledged to speak. 
I will wager a crown that before the 
day is out he will begin to meditate 
his speech, and how he shall say it.” 

‘“Ttis well! It is perhaps as you 
say. But Wattie has not much va- 
nity. And what does he mean when 
he speaks of mischief to himself?” 
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“ Oh, that is as to his prospects as 
a lawyer. A crown lawyer, and a 
favorite with the king, he need not 
care a button for mere popularity.” 

The old man sighed. He began 
to see, or to suspect, that there were 
other problems involved in the great 
popular issue, which were beyond 
his ken. But the policy of his asso- 
ciates was not to suffer him to brood 
in this direction, and Browne inter- 
posed : 

“The one matter settled, and, as 
I think, just as we wish it, let us now 
see to other things. These dispatch- 
es from Lord Wm. Campbell ?” 

“We must keep dark on that sub- 
ject,” answered Cameron. “ We 
dare not use them yet. They will 
do hereafter, and will then produce 
the better effect, especially when the 
rebels shall more fully show their 
hands.” 

“Nevertheless,”said Browne, “there 
is reason that we should see them, 
and I must have copies of them for 
other eyes.” 

“ Here they are, but for our own 
perusal only. Here are the dispatch- 
es of the Governor, under cover to 
Colonel Stuart. Here are Stuart’s 
own private advices tome. He has 
had to fly to Florida. We shall have 
the arms and ammunition, neverthe- 
less, just as we desire. Here are the 
Governor’s own assurances.” 

“But how get them up from the 
seaboard? We want them in the 
mountains. We need them for the 
backwoods’ people as well as for the 
Indians. There is Fletchall’s Regi- 
ment, which alone will need a thou- 
sand stand of arms, and the whole 
country along the Saluda and the 
Broad, the Tiger and Little Rivers, 
and especially in the ‘Dutch Fork.’ 
The Scotch and Dutch settlements 
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are all with us; or can be worked 
by the Cunninghams, by Fletchall, 
Kirkland, Pearis, and others. Five 
thousand muskets will not be one 
too many, and a few swivels will be 
needed also. The question is how 
to get them away from the seaboard. 
The rebel patriots are very vigilant, 
and the Committees of Safety are 
busy in every precinct. 

“That has been cared for. The 
plan of the Governor will be to for- 
ward our supplies, by night, in boats, 
te the heads of Ashley and Cooper 
Rivers. Say near Dorchester on the 
one, and Monk’s Corner on the other 
river. Thither we shall dispatch 
trusty parties, who will muster there 
secretly, and move upward only by 
night. We have also another plan 
by which the rebels themselves shall 
help us to supplies. They are about 
to dispatch a baggage train, with 
arms and ammunition, for the sup- 
ply of their friends in the interior. 
I have a plan of organization by 
which these shall all be captured.” 

“Ah!” cried Browne, rubbing his 
hands, “that is something like it. 
By the way, friend Dunbar, where 
could Mr. Walter have got his infor- 
mation about these supplies for the 
Indians ?” 

“T really do not know.” 

“They have no real information 
on the subject. It is only a reason- 
able conjecture. They propose to 
do the same thing themselves, and 
naturally give us credit fora like 
policy.” 

“It is clear to me, Cameron,” said 
Browne, “that Master Walter was 
not wholly satisfied with your ex- 
planation and denial on that sub- 
ject.” 

“Very like! But that will not 
‘matter much in the end. He has 
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some active associates, who are not 
only not with us, but whom we be- 
lieve to be working bitterly against 
us. There are the two Joscelyns.” 

“Ha! the Joscelyns!” cried the 
old man. “ Which of them?” 

“Both ; and they are both visitors 
here.” 

“One of them, Martin, the young- 
er brother only. The other, Ste- 
phen, rarely comes hither. He keeps 
a school somewhere over on Beech 
Island, and is said to be a smart fel- 
low, though I could never see it. 
But he is a cripple, you know, mis- 
erably deformed, and goes little 
about the country. As for Martin, 
he seems a good boy enough ; I 
thought well of him, but if you sus- 
pect him—” 

“Suspect! I know him to be ac- 
tive among the rebels. We have him 
and his brother both upon our list 
as traitors.” 

“He shall never darken my doors 
again,” cried the old man. 

* Don’t be foolish,” said Cameron. 
“Let him come if he will. He will 
be on his good behavior while here, 
and you can have him under your 
eye. To let him know that you sus- 
pect him, is to put him on his guard. 


- It will be time enough to denounce 


when we are prepared to destroy.” 
“T must probe Walter about him.” 
“Better not. The surgeon will 
only probe when he is prepared to 
operate ; and your son is in ne mood 
to submit to any operation now. 
Once more, my old friend, let well 
enough alone. As for the elder bro- 


ther of these Joscelyns—” 

“Oh! he’s a poor cripple ; he can 
do nothing.” 

“There you miss it mightily—a 
poor cripple, indeed, and possibly 
not the one to take up arms, but we 
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have him down as a most viperous 
malignant, who has been writing the 
most audacious letters to the people 
about the king.” 

“Who would have thought it? 
And I thought him little better than 
a simpleton.” 

“One of the best heads in the 
country! I tried him once, a year 
ago ; and before I knew where I was, 
he had wormed his way into my me- 
mory and brain, in such a manner 
that he came very near plucking out 
from its hiding place one of my most 
valuable secrets. Simpleton, in- 

deed! I, too, was simpleton enough 
to think him one, and came near 
paying the penalty. Were he not a 
cripple, and so deformed, you would 
find him one of the most dangerous 
malignants on Savannah river.” 

Here the conference may end for 
us, not that it stopped here. It was 
continued throughout the day at in- 
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tervals, and late into the night, when 
Cameron, who was laying perdu, and 
did not dare to show himsclf in the 
neighborhood, was conveyed by 
Browne, under the cover of the Jark- 
ness, across the Savannah river, 
whence he made his way up to his 
princely domain of “Lochaber,” on 
Little Run, preparatory to an excur- 
sion among the Cherokees, where he 
was even then busy in subsidizing 
for the cause of his Majesty. 

Young Walter Dunbar did not re- 
appear to his father that day or 
night. He had left the place, in 
fact, after a brief conference with his 
sister. The old man was especially 
uneasy, as for two days more he 
could see nothing of the son. Mean- 
while, we may do the youth the jus- 


,tice to say, that whatever might be 


his employments, he was not surely 
engaged upon the matter or manner 
of his speech. 


(To be continued.) 





A TIME FOR ALL THINGS. 


There is a time for all things, said the Wise, 
There is a time to laugh, a time to weep ; 
There is a time to sow, a time to reap ; 
There is a time to fall, a time to rise. 
Time to be born, to die, to hate ; 
A time of war, of peace—to lose, to seek ; 
Time to keep silence, and a time to speak ; 
To build, cast down, and meditate. 
There is a time for all things in our brief career, 
Fit season and opportunity ; 
With which if we keep pace while toiling here, 





Moving with time to meet eternity, 
Then shall we rest, without remorse or fear, 
When time for us at last shall cease to be. 








MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


_ Tlook’d far back into other years, and lo! in bright array, 
I saw, as in a dream, the form of ages pass’d away. 


It was a stately convent, with its old and lofty walls, 

And gardens with their broad green walks, where soft the footstep falls ; 
And o’er the antique dial-stones the creeping shadow pass’d, 

And all around the noonday sun a drowsy radiance cast. 

No sound of busy life was heard, save from the cloister dim ; 

The tinkling of the silver bell, or the sisters’ holy hymn. 

And there five noble maidens sat, beneath the orchard trees, 

In that first budding Spring of youth, when all its prospects please ; 
And little reck’d, when they sang or knelt at vesper prayers, 

That Scotland knew no prouder names—held none more dear than theirs— 
And little even the loveliest thought, before the Virgin’s shrine, 

Of royal blood and high descent from the ancient Stuart line ; 

Calmly her happy days flew on, uncounted in their flight, 

And as they flew they left behind a long-continuing light. 


The scene was changed. It was the Court—the gay Court of Bourbon,— 
And ‘neath a thousand silver lamps a thousand courtiers throng ; 
And proudly kindles Henry’s eye—well pleased, I ween, to see 

The land assemble all its wealth of grace and chivalry : 

Grey Montmorency, o’er whose head has pass’d a storm of years, 
Strong in himself and children, stands the first among his peers ; 
And next the Guises, who so well Fame’s steepest heights assail’d, 
And walk’d Ambition’s diamond ridge where bravest hearts have fail’d ; 
And higher yet their path shall be, stronger shall wax their might ; 
For before them Montmorency’s star shall pale its waning light. 
Here, Louis, Prince of Conde, wears his all-unconquer’d sword, 
With great Coligni by his side—each name a household word ; 

And here walks she of Medici—that proud Italian line— 

The mother of a race of kings—the haughty Catherine ! 

The forms that follow in her train a glorious sunshine make— 

A milky way of stars that grace a comet’s glittering wake ; 

But fairer far than all the rest who bask on Fortune’s tide, 
Effulgent in the light of youth, is she, the new-made bride. 

The homage of a thousand hearts—the fond, deep love of one— 
The hopes that dance around a life whose charms are but begun— 
They lighten up her chestnut eye, they mantle o’er her cheek, 
They sparkle on her open brow, and high-souled joy bespeak. 


The scene was changed. It was a barque that slowly held its way, 
And o’er its lee the coast of France in the light of evening lay ; 
And on its deck a lady sat, who gazed with tearful eyes 

Upon the fast receding hills that dim and distant rise. 

No marvel that the lady wept, there was no land on earth 

She loved like that dear land, although she owed it not her birth ; 
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It was her mother’s land—the land of childhood and of friends ; 

It was the land where she had found for all her griefs amends— 

The land where her dead husband slept—the land where she had known 
The tranquil convent’s hush’d repose, and the splendors of a throne : 
No marvel that the lady wept—it was the land of France—- 

The chosen home of chivalry—the garden of romance ! 

The past was bright, like those dear hills so far behind her barque ; 
The future, like the gathering night, was ominous and dark ! 

One gaze again—one long, last gaze—‘‘ Adieu, ‘fair France !” cried she ; 
The breeze comes forth—she is alone on the unconscious sea. 


The scene was changed. It was an eve of raw and surly mood, 

And in a turret-chamber high of ancient Holyrood 

Sat Mary listening to the rain, and sighing with the winds, 

That seemed to suit the stormy state of men’s uncertain minds. 

The touch of care had blanch’d her cheek—her smile was sadder now ; 
The weight of royalty has press’d too heavily on her brow, 

And traitors to her council came, and rebels to the field ; 

The Stuart sceptre well she sway’d, but the sword she could not wield. 
She thought of blighted hopes—the dreams of youth’s brief day— 
And summon’d Rizzio with his lute, and bade the minstrel play 

The songs she loved in early years—the songs of gay Navarre— 

The songs, perchance, that erst were sung by gallant Chatelar. 

They half beguiled her of her cares, they sooth’d her into smiles ; 
They won her thoughts from bigot zeal and fierce domestic broils. 

But hark !—the tramp of armed men—the Douglas battle-cry ! 

They come, they come—and lo! the scowl of Ruthven’s hollow eye ; 
And swords are drawn, and daggers gleam, and tears and words are vain ; 
The ruffian’s steel is in his heart—the faithful Rizzio’s slain ! 

Then Mary Stuart brush’d aside the tears that trickling fell : 

‘*Now for my father’s arm!” she said ; ‘‘ my woman’s heart farewell !” 


The scene was changed. It was a lake, with one small lonely isle, 
And there, within the prison wall of its baronial pile, 

Stern men stood menacing their Queen, till she should stoop to sign 
The traitorous scroll that snatch’d the crown from her ancestral line. 
‘‘My lords, my lords !” the captive said, ‘‘ were I but once more free, 
With ten good knights on yonder shore to aid my cause and me, 
That parchment would I scatter wide to every breeze that blows, 
And once more reign a Stuart Queen o’er my remorseless foes !” 

A red spot burn’d upon her cheek, stream’d her rich tresses down, 
She wrote the words, she stood erect—a Queen without a crown ! 


The scene was changed. A royal host a royal banner bore, 

And the faithful of the land stood round their Queen once more. 

She staid her steed upon a hill—she saw them marching by— 

She heard their shouts—she reads success in every flashing eye. 

The tumult of the strife begins—it roars—it dies away ; 

And Mary’s troops and banners now, and courtiers—where are they? 
Scattered, and strewn, and flying far, defenceless and undone— 

Oh, God ! to see what she has lost, and think what Guilt has won ! 
Away, away! thy gallant steed must act no laggard’s part ; 

Yet vain his speed, for thou dost bear the arrow in thy heart. 
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The scene was changed. Beside the block a sullen headsman stood, 
And gleam’d the broad axe in his hand that soon must drip with blood. 
With slow and steady step there came a lady through the hall, 

And breathless silence chain’d the lips, and touch’d the hearts of all ; 
Rich were the sable robes she wore—her white hair round her fell— 
And from her neck there hung the cross—the cross she loved so well ! 
I knew that queenly form again, though blighted was its bloom— 

I saw that grief had decked it out—an offering for the tomb ! 

I knew the eye, though faint its light, that once so brightly shone,— 

I knew the voice, though feeble now, that thrilled with every tone,— 

I knew the ringlets, almost grey, once threads of living gold,— 

I knew that bounding grace of step—that symmetry of mould ! 

Even now I see her far away in that calm convent aisle ; 

I hear her chant her vesper hymn—I mark her holy smile ; 

Even now I see her bursting forth upon her bridal morn, 

A new star in the firmament, to light and glory born ! 

Alas, the change! She placed her foot upon a triple throne, 

And on the scaffold now she stands beside the block alone ; 

The little dog that licks her hand’s the last of all the crowd 

That sunn’d themselves beneath her glance and round her footsteps bow’d. 
Her neck is bared—the blow is struck—the soul has pass’d away ; 

The bright, the beautiful, is now a bleeding piece of clay! 

The dog is moaning piteously ; and, as it gurgles o’er, 

Laps the warm blood that trickling runs unheeded to the floor— 

The blood ot beauty, wealth and power—the heart-blood of a Queen— 
The noblest of the Stuart race—the fairest earth has seen, 

Lapp’d by a dog! Go, think of it in silence and alone, j 
Then weigh against a grain of sand the glories of a throne! 
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When desolation comes and sweeps away 
The fruit of all our labors and our toils, 
Making our choice of happiness its prey, 
And our most cherished lives its dearest spoils : 
When far at sea, and clouds obscure the day, 
And in the tempest fierce the ocean boils, 
And the dark night, made darker by dismay, 
Our anxious, sad, long inquisition foils ; 
Even then, ’tis but a poor, ungrateful part 
To fear, forgetful of God’s guardian love ; 
What though the sons of chaos ’round thee roar? 
Let duty be the compass, faith the chart, 
And hope the anchor ; looking then above, 
Thine eyes may gaze upon the stars once more. 
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L 
MANASSAS. 


On the night of the 17th of July, 
1861, a man, standing upon the 
partially-constructed earthworks at 
Manassas, was looking toward Cen- 
treville. 

This man was of medium height 
—thin, but muscular—with a sallow 
countenance, lips covered by a heavy 
black mustache, scant locks at the 
temples, and deep, dark eyes, in 
which might be read the slumbrous 
spirit of “fight” observable in the 
eyes of the blood-hound. 

As he looked, silent and motion- 
less, toward Centreville, something 
which resembled a shooting star 
rose slowly from the summit of the 
woods, described a curve, and then 
descended. Another followed; then 
another, red and baleful. 

Thirty minutes afterwards the 
hoof-strokes of a horseman were 
heard ; a voice asked for General 
Beauregard; the silent man went 
forward, and opening the dispatch 
which the courier brought, perused 
it with calm attention. That dis- 


patch announced that General Bon- 
ham, commanding the advance force 
of the southern army, had retired 
before the “Grand Army” of the Unit- 
ed States, and was now in position 





upon the heights of Centreville, six 
miles from Manassas. 

What was the “Grand Army,” 
and upon what errand had it come? 
The reply to these questions uwold 
fill an octavo, but fortunately every- 
body can answer them without 
prompting. The great masses of 
blue soldiers—infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery—had come to “crush the 
rebellion,” by one great “on to Rich- 
mond ;” a short, sharp, and decisive 
campaign was to terminate all, and 
the broken chain of the Union 
would be mended promptly by the 
huge clashing sledge hammer of 
battle. 

In regard to the time required to 
effect this end, there was little dif- 
ference of opinion at the North. 
One journalist wrote, “The nations 
of Europe may rest assured that 
Jeff. Davis & Co. will be sWinging 
from the battlements of Washing- 
ton, at least by the Fourth of July ; 
we spit upon a later and longer de- 
ferred justice.” Another said, “Let 
us make quick work; the ‘rebellion,’ 
as some people designate it, is an 
unborn tadpole—a ‘local commo- 
tion’—a strong, active pull together 
will do our work effectually in thirty 
days.” <A third said, “No man of 
sense can for a moment doubt that 
this much-ado-about-nothing will 
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endinamonth. The rebels, a mere 
band of ragamuffins, will fly like 
chaff before the wind of our ap- 
proach. 

These vaticinations had inspired 
the people of the North with a sort 
of madness. The thirst for battle 
and conquest burned in every vein. 
Vast crowds of volunteers rushed to 
the standard, and in their hands 
were placed the best and most ap- 
proved weapons for the great blow 
to be struck at the South. 

At the beginning of July this 
army numbered over 50,000 men, 
and never did troops take the field 
more admirably equipped. Long 
trains of excellent rifled artillery ; 
rifled muskets, with barrels shining 
like silver ; carbines, pistols, sabres ; 
luxurious rations, preserved meats, 
condensed milk, coffee already 
ground and mingled with sugar, 
wines, cordials, liqueurs; while ‘ha- 
velocks’ to keep off the burning 
southern sun, buskins to exclude 
the southern dust, oilcloths to pro- 
tect from southern dews—such were 
some of the appliances for fighting 
and campaigning which the men of 
the Grand Army brought with them 
when they advanced upon Ma- 
nassas. 

At that place, soon to become his- 
toric, Beauregard awaited them, 
with 20,000 men, which he had dis- 
posed behind earthworks along the 
southern bank of Bull Run—a little 
stream which, rising in the neigh- 
borhood of Aldie, winds about amid 
fields and roads until it falls into 
the Occoquan. 

We have seen that, on the 17th of 
July, the Grand Army had pushed 
forward to Centreville after Bon- 
ham, who retired before them. 
They had gutted Annandale and 
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Fairfax ; burned Germantown; con- 
tinued their way; and now, on the 
night of this 17th of July, paused 
in front of the Centreville Heights 
to take breath before advancing 
upon the muzzles of the southern 
cannon. : 

Beauregard was quickly in the 
saddle, and couriers were seen gal- 
loping in every direction, carrying 
orders to the various commanders. 
These orders were : Get the troops 
under arms; form line of battle; the 
enemy will be here at daylight. 

A solitary officer at the same time 
left Manassas at full speed, and dis- 
appeared toward the mountains. 
He carried to General Johnston, 
facing Patterson in the Valley, the 
message from Beauregard : “If you 
wish to help me, now is the time.” 

Beauregard hastened then toward 
the front. On the way, an officer 
said to him : 

“The battle will be here, Gene- 
ral ?” 

“Yes.” 

“'The battle of ‘Bull Run.’ That 
is a bad name.” 

“Tt is as good as “The Cowpens.” 

At midnight the troops were in 
line of battle, grasping their mus- 
kets, or crouching beside the can- 
non, whose grim muzzles gleamed 
in thé watch-fires. 

Beauregard’s right, under Ewell, 
was at Union Mills ; his centre, un- 
der Longstreet, at Blackburn’s and 
Mitchell’s fords; his left, under 
Cocke and Evans, near Stonebridge; 
in front of whose picturesque brown 
arch the huge trees had been felled, 
forming an abattis. This line was 
eight miles long. 

The General rode to Mitchell’s 
ford, his centre, where, behind the 
cannon frowning from the embra- 
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sures above tke ford and level 
stretch beyond, the gray infantry 
were lying in line of battle, in the 
pine thickets. 

Toward daylight a dull, muffled 
sound came borne upon the wind 
from the direction of Centreville. 
It was Bonham’s column falling 
back. Then some shots resounded 
—the cavalry rear guard were skir- 
mishing with the advance of the 
enemy. 

Then, as day approached, dusky 
gray masses appeared beyond the 
stream; the rumble of artillery made 
the woods murmur ; half an hour 
afterwards Bonham was within the 
lines. 

As broad day dawned, a sudden 
roar came from the hill beyond the 
stream—Kemper’s battery, which 
had just saluted the advancing ene- 
my, came back at a gallop—the sig- 
nal gun of the first Manassas had 
been fired. 

An hour afterwards the Grand 
Army was in face of Beauregard— 
their splendid cavalry was seen 
opening right and left, and unmask- 
ing their superb artillery—a thun- 
dering salvo came, the shell tearing 
through the trees, and blowing up 
caissons—the drama had begun. 

The minute details of that great 
struggle would fill many pages. 
They must be summed up here— 
the main points only touched upon. 
From the prologue we hasten to the 
hurrying tragedy. The first design 
of General McDowell, commanding 
the Federal Army, was to turn.the 
southern right. “My personal re- 
connoissance of the roads to the 
South,” he wrote, “had shown that 
it was not practicable to carry out 
the original plan of turning the ene- 
my’s position on their right. . . 
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The alternative, therefore, was to 
turn the extreme left of his posi- 
tion.” What is called “The Battle 
of the Eighteenth” showed General 
McDowell the impracticable nature 
of his first design. 

This was scarcely more than a 
skirmish, but an obstinate one. 
Longstreet was there at Black- 
burn’s ford, with 1,200 muskets— 
the troops occupying the level, low 
grounds, unprotected, except by a 
sort of elongated mole hill which 
they had thrown up with their bayo- 
nets. Behind this they were lying 
down. On the opposite side of the 
stream, the ground was high, wood- 
ed and excellent for attack. The 
advance force of the enemy occupy- 
ing it was about 3,000 infantry with 
artillery. 

At ten o’clock the attack began, 
under cover of an artillery fire, and 
Longstreet’s advance was speedily 
driven across the stream. Then the 
enemy pressed forward with cheers. 

But they gained nothing. They 
were met by a close and destructive 
fire of musketry, and fell back. 
Then they charged again, and were 
again repulsed. They charged a 
third time-—nearly gained the bank, 
but were driven back at the point of 
the bayonet, and retired. 

Longstreet, calm, silent, and 
smoking his cigar, went to his artil- 
lery on the slope in rear, and di- 
rected the “duel” which now began 
between the opposing guns. His 
battery was the “Washington Ar- 
tillery” of New Orleans, and it fired 
superbly. After four years’ fight- 
ing, in half a hundred battles, it at- 
tained no greater skill than it dis- 
played in this first action. As the 
guns now opened, and the enemy 
replied—their shell tearing down 
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the limbs of the trees, and scream- 
ing like unloosed devils—the infan- 
try, crouching in the plain, looked 
up with a sort of wondering, child- 
ish curiosity. When a sudden crash 
across the stream was heard, and a 
cloud of smoke rose from a blown- 
up caisson, they laughed and cheer- 
ed like schoolboys. 

The assault on Longstreet show- 
ed that Beauregard’s right ‘could 
not be turned. As to his centre, at 
Mitchell’s ford, there was even less 
hope of breaking through the earth- 
works . bristling with cannon, be- 
hind which, in the pines, were drawn 
up the long lines of bayonets. Even 
if the blue masses were able to 
sweep over those sullen war-dogs, 
awaiting with grim muzzles and burn- 
ing port fires, like the glare ofred eyes, 
they would find still in their path, 
beyond, that obstinate hedge of 
steel behind which the lightning 
slumbered. The centre—on the 
straight road to Manassas—was thus 
even less “practicable” than the 
right. The left only remained. 

It was to the left then that the 
brave and skillful McDowell turned 
his eyes. There is no evidence that 
he was disheartened. He had about 
50,000 infantry, nine regiments of 
cavalry, and twelve batteries of 
rifled artillery, numbering forty-nine 
guns. Beauregard had 21,833 mus- 
kets, twenty-nine pieces of artillery, 
almost all smooth-bore, and about 
three companies of cavalry—for 
Johnston, it must be remembered, 
had not yet arrived. Thus McDow- 
ell could bring more than two to 
one of all arms, against his adver- 
sary. 

Does any reader question the ac- 
curacy of this statement? We re- 
ply that General Beauregard is our 
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authority. His own numbers he 
states officially; the enemy’s he states 
upon Federal authority. 

It will thus be understood that 
General McDowell did not despair. 
As to the army, and the great crowd 
of camp-followers, they would have 
regarded the expression of a doubt 
as to the ultimate result, a species 
of insult. Never did a stranger or 
more motley rout than that crowd 
of hangers-on, assemble in the wake 
of anarmy. A ship leaves foam in 
its wake as it moves—the Grand 
Army seemed to carry with it a 
great massof scum. LEditors, idlers, 
Congressmen, correspondents, la- 
dies even, flocked to Centreville as 
to a festival. None seemed to re- 
gard it as a festival of death at all, 
but rather as a day of carnival. 
While waiting for the thunder from 
“the mysterious Virginia woods,” 
the crowd moved to and fro, ruffled 
its plumes, rustled its silks, drank 
its champagne, cracked its jests, 
made its bets, and speculated upon 
the delightful jaunt it would make 
to Richmond, after riding over the 
battle-field, strewed with the rebel 
dead—once their brethren. __ 

Does any reader say that this is 
rhetoric—mere fancy? And is any- 
body offended at the picture? Alas! 
it is true; and whether it pleases or 
offends matters little. Truth is no 
respecter of events or persons, and 
is her own vindication. It was the 
late Mr. Lincoln who uttered that 
profound and solemn maxim, wor- 
thy of the great monarch of the 
Jews—“ You cannot avoid history!” 

That singular spectacle took place 
on Friday and Saturday, the 19th 
and 20th of July. Gen. McDowell 
had no part in it. There is a per- 
sonage more bitter, bloody, and im- 
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placable than the soldier ; it is the 
civilian. The Federal commander 
had too great a weight upon his 
shoulders to laugh and caper. The 
great problem was unsolved : Beau- 
regard was still in his path ; the 
perilous flank movement of the 
United States forces against the 
Confederate left absorbed McDow- 
ell’s whole attention. 

On the southern side of Bull Run 
the aspect of affairs had undergone 
a very great change. The officer 
sent to Johnston had killed his 
horse, but he had delivered his mes- 
sage in time. By noon on Satur- 
day, the 20th, the bulk of John- 
ston’s “Army of the Shenandoah’”— 
about 8,000 men—was at Manassas. 
At midnight, Johnston, the cold, 
calm, silent Virginian, was consult- 
ing with Beauregard, the fiery, but 
self-possessed and reticent Creole. 
Upon the tanned and ruddy face of 
Johnston, with its English side- 
whiskers, its fixed gray eye, and 
iron mouth, as upon the brunette 
countenance of Beauregard with its 
“fighting jaw,” broad brow, and 
eyes inflamed by watching, was seen 
by those around them, the expres- 
sion of a firm and moveless pur- 
pose. 

That was to deliver battle where 
they were, to put all upon the issue, 
and to drive the enemy back, or 
die. 

An army leader should have the 
spring of the tiger, and the obsti- 
nate hold of the bull-dog. It is not 
mere eulogy but truth to say that 
the: Virginian and the Louisianian 
had both—the first more of the last 
—the last more of the first. 

At two hours past midnight—that 
is to say, toward dawn of Sunday, 
July the 21st, couriers reached Ma- 
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nassas with important intelligence. 
A reconnoissance beyond the 
stream, in front of Stonebridge, 
had developed the fact that General 
McDowell was massing his army on 
the Warrenton road, leading from 
Centreville across Stonebridge, to- 
ward the South, and that every 
probability existed of an attack in 
force, at an early hour in the morn- 
ing, upon the Confederate left. 

Sitting in a private room of the 
small house at Manassas, which 
Beauregard then occupied as his 
headquarters, the two Generals lis- 
tened to this intelligence, dismissed 
every one, consulted, and determin- 
ed upon their plan of action. 

It was simple, and was suggested 
by Beauregard—that active, vigor 
ous and trenchant mind of cultivat- 
ed acumen and trained genius. As 
soon as the movements of the ene- 
my had fully established the design 
attributed to them to turn the south- 
ern left flank, the Confederate right 
and centre was to throw itself across 
Bull Run, advance straight upon 
Centreville, assail the Federal forces 
in flank and reverse, and cut off, 
break to pieces, and capture or de- 
stroy them. 

This movement required coolness, 
nerve, and skill. Ewell, Longstreet 
and Bonham were relied on. At 
four o’clock the plan was all ar- 
ranged; orders were sent to the 
commanders of the right and centre 
to hold their troops in hand to 
move upon the enemy at a mo- 
ment’s warning ; then the two Gen- 
erals waited, watching the day as it 
slowly dawned beyond the belt of 
woods. 

It was ushered in with a low, con- 
tinuous thunder, in the direction of 
Stonebridge ; and above the tree- 
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tops rose those clouds of snowy 
smoke which mark the field of bat- 
tle. 

What was the origin of that men- 
acing cloud, which shone against 
the blue sky, lit by the first beams 
of day? 

The reply is easy. 

During the entire night, General 
McDowell had been moving. Leav- 
ing behind him at Centreville a rear- 
guard of 15 or 20,000 men, he had 
pushed his main body forward, over 
a narrow and almost unknown road, 
through the sombre depths of the 
“Big Forest,” emerged from its 
shadow, and was now hastening for- 
ward to deliver the gigantic blow 
which his active brain had planned 
in his tent at Centreville. 

His plan was excellent; while 
Hunter and Heintzelman, with their 
strong divisions, pushed for Sudley 
ford, beyond the Confederate left, 
strong bodies were to take position 
opposite Stonebridge, Red House, 
and other fords, with orders to di- 
vert the attention of Beauregard by 
heavy demonstrations, as though 
designing then to pass the stream. 
Under cover of these feints, the 
column of Hunter was to cross at 
Sudley ; sweep down, clearing in 
succession every ford; the forces op- 
posite were then to pass over—thus 
a body of about 40,000 men would 
be concentrated at sunrise on the 
southern bank of Bull Run, directly 
upon Beauregard’s left flank. 

Then the game would be as good 
as won, The Confederates were 
scattered all along the stream over a 
distance of eight miles, and several 
hours would be required to concen- 
trate a sufficient body near Stone- 
bridge. But before that could be 
done, the issue would be decided. 
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Falling like lightning upon the south- 
ern flank, General Hunter had it in 
his power to drive before him all re- 
sistance ; Beauregard must hastily 
evacuate his works, and fall back on 
Manassas; then a battle of two 
against one—the one retreating has- 
tily, the two pursuing hotly. 

Such was Hunter’s plan, and it 
seemed at daylight sure of success. 
His column pushed on steadily ; 
passed Bull Run and the little Ca- 
tharpin ; moved still on, on, with- 
out pausing ; and at half-past eight 
was almost within sight of the Con- 
federate left. 

What was that left ? 

The reply will sound ludicrous. 
It was 1,100 men, and four smooth- 
bore 6-pounders. 

One thing, it is true, counted. The 
infantry were Alabamians, Mississip- 
pians, and Georgians, commanded 
by such men as Wheat. The artil- 
lery were Virginians, commanded by 
that brave, Gray Latham. The whole 
was led by Evans, that veritable 
grizzly bear, with the shaggy beard, 
the flashing eyes, who was to inflict 
upon the enemy three months from 
this day, the bloody disaster of Ball’s 
Bluff. 

He was opposite Stonebridge, and 
the Federal force across the stream 
had duly made the demonstrations 
ordered, both with infantry and ar- 
tillery. A swarm of sharpshooters 
had made repeated feints to cross, 
firing rapidly as they did so ; and 
the rattle of these popguns, mingled 
with the roar of the Federal artille- 
ry, completely diverted Evans’ atten- 
tion from the thunderbolt about to 
fall upon his rear, from the direction 
of Sudley. 

It was nearly nine o’clock before 
that approaching fate sent its long, 
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warning shadow on before, to his 
position near the bridge. Then the 
whole extent of the mortal peril 
menacing him, became obvious. A 
mounted man came at a thundering 
gallop to announce that a great host 
of the enemy were closing in upon 
his rear to crush his little force like 
an egg-shell. 

Evans acted as he always did— 
like the heart of oak he was. Taking 
800 of his 1,100 infantry, and two of 
his four 6-pounders, he hurried to 
the scene of danger, and at a point 
on the Sudley-Brentsville road, west 
of the Stone House, struck full 
against the front of Hunter. 

A single glance revealed the whole 
extent of the danger. Directly be- 
fore the 800 men and two guns of 
Evans, were the 16,000 men of Hun- 
ter, with seven companies of cavalry, 
and twenty-four pieces of rifled ar- 
tillery. Opposite Red House ford, 
the force of General Keyes was seen 
about to cross ; that at Stonebridge 
was closing in ; more than 30,000 
men would soon be opposed to less 
than 1,000 ; but it was necessary to 
meet and arrest them, or die. 

No other course was left. Beau- 
regard must have time to concen- 
trate his forces near Stonebridge ; a 
new line of battle must be formed ; 
time must be purchased with blood. 
The little force of southerners went 
forward to the struggle as the three 
hundred of Leonidas took post be- 
tween the walls of Thermopyle. 

The war was fruitful in heroic deeds 
but it offers no braver spectacle than 
this. Hope must have veiled her 
face for that band of heroes— 
the grave yawned before them. 
For what possibility of victory for 
them was there? How could that 
atom arrest for a single instant 
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the mighty war machine rolling on 
to crush it ? 

A commander of weak nerves 
might have asked himself that ques- 
tion. It never occurred to Evans. 
He placed his 6-pounders on the hill 
in his rear ; drew up his men ; and 
received with the obstinacy of a bull- 
dog the furious assault of the ene- 
my. 

It was the 2nd Rhode Island In- 
fantry, supported by six 13-pound 
rifles, which led the charge ; and 
opposed to them were the men of 
the 4th Alabama. The lines deliv- 
ered their sheeted volleys almost 
breast to breast, and in an instant 
the field was one great cloud of 
smoke, from which rose cheers, yells, 
groans, mingled with thunder. 

From that moment the conflict be- 
came one of enormous bitterness, 
and the Federal forces fought with 
a gallantry which achieved the best 
results. Evans fought like a tiger, 
but his thin line was almost anni- 
hilated by the concentrated fire of 
musketry and cannon, hurled upon 
it. Wheat fell, and was borne from 
the field ; all around Evans, raging 
like a wild boar, his men were fall- 
ing. Step by step, he was forced 
back, torn and bleeding, before the 
masses rushing upon him. 

Still the thought of retreat did 
not occur to him. It was necessary 
to fight until re-inforcements came, 
holding that precious ground. If 
he could not hold it, then it was ne- 
cessary to die. Blood was dear, but 
time was beyond all estimate. 

Soon the moment came, however, 
when all was plainly over—when a 
handful of southerners only remain- 
ed, and the conflict was no longer 
possible. The enemy pressed on 
with cheers. Evans was forced back, 
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fighting desperately at every step— 
when all at once the expected rein- 
foreements came. Descending rap- 
idly from the Henry House Hill in 
his rear were seen the 4,000 men of 
Bee and Bartow—and reaching the 
field, General Bartow took com- 
mand: formed line of battle, and 
threw himself like an athlete against 
the victorious enemy. The conflict 
which followed was a war of giants. 
Bee had under -him, besides Evans’ 
remnant, four regiments and four 
guns—to this the enemy opposed 
eight brigades and their great force 
of cavalry and artillery. But now 
more than ever it was necessary to 
hold that ground, for Beauregard 
was moving, and Bee was the one of 
ten thousand for the work before 
him. 

From the moment of his arrival 
the thunders of battle redoubled. 
It was a trained and full-armed gla- 
diator, however small of stature, 
which threw himself against the Fe- 
deral Goliah ; and the conflict was 
long, desperate, of great ferocity. 

“T salute the 8th Georgia with my 
hat off,” said Beauregard, afterwards, 
as the bleeding survivors passed him. 
“History shall never forget you.” 

But with Bee, as with Evans, the 
moment of fate was to come. The 
force before him was too ponderous. 
No blows against it told. The ham- 
mer was shattered by the anvil. 

By main force of merciless fusil- 
lades, and storms of shell and canis- 
ter, the southern lines were, man by 
man, swept to perdition. The ground 
was drenched in blood ; the air was 
a sulphur-cloud ; the thin line stag- 
gered to and fro, having bid fare- 
well to hope. Then an incident as 
Indicrous as tragic came to finish all. 
From Red House ford the brigades 
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of Sherman were seen pressing for 
ward to envelope the right flank of 
the main band of-southerners. It 
was a giant closing his huge hand 
upon a fly—a sledge-hammer raised 
to crush an insect. In thirty min- 
utes Bee saw that his brigade would 
be annihilated : and with bitterness 
of heart he gave the order to retire 
toward the high ground in his rear. 

At the word, the gray line fell 
back, fighting still, but in disorder, 
and with little spirit. The men were 
brave—never were soldiers braver 
than those Georgians, Alabamians 
and Mississippians—but they saw 
that hope had deserted them ; and 
only the trained troops of many bat- 
tles fight when every chance of vic- 
tory has disappeared. 

Bee saw with unutterable anguish 
that the retreat was every instant 
threatening to become a panic-strick- 
en flight. But he could not check 
it. In vain did he ride, sword in 
hand, through the “fire of hell” 
which swept his lines, beseeching the 
men to fall back in good order, and 
not fly. - His voice was unheard, or 
his orders unheeded. The merciless 
volleys from the Federal infantry 
tore all to pieces ; the hurricane of 
canister swept, as with the besom of 
destruction, the whole field over 
which the men were scattering, mere 
fugitives. 

It was at this instant—when Bee 
was mastered by a sort of fury of 
despair, and his men in hopeless 
rout—that the glitter of bayonets 
was seen beyond the Henry 
Heuse hill. Plunging the spurs 
into his horse, Bee went to meet 
them, and found himself face to 
face with a soldier in an old gray 
coat, riding a bay horse. A yellow 
cadet cap drooped above the fore- 
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head of this personage. Under its 
rim a pair of dark eyes glittered. 

Bee, covered with dust and sweat, 
his horse foaming, his drawn sword 
in his hand, stopped suddenly in 
front of the silent man. 

“General, they are beating us 
back,” he groaned. 

And he pointed with his sword to 
the huge blue masses which were 
pressing his disordered troops, with 
that continuous and mortal fire. 

Jackson looked in the direction 
indicated. Not a feature moved. 
Then his eye flashed ; a slight color 
came to his cheek, and he said, in 
his calm, brief voice : 

“Sir, we will give them the bayo- 
net.” 

There are words which, however 
quietly uttered, may ring in the ears 
of men like the blast of a bugle. 
These of Jackson ran thus in the 
ears of Bee. Without reply, he 
plunged the spurs into his horse, 
went back at a gallop to his broken 
lines, and pointing with his sword 
to Jackson, shouted : 

“Look! there is Jackson standing 
like a stone wall! Let us determine 
to die here, and we will conquer.” 

His men thrilled at these noble 
words, vibrating in the air above 
them like the sound of a clarion; 
shouts answered them; the lines 
were partially restored ; and once 
more holding in his strong, brave 
grasp, that battered and splintered, 
but sharp and tempered weapon, his 
brigade—Bee took position on the 
right of Jackson, halting and facing 
the great masses pressing on to crush 
him. 

Then was witnessed a spectacle 
which made the pulses thrill. It was 
that presented by the 600 men ot 
Hampton, meeting front to front, or 
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the Warrenton road, the whole bri- 
gade of Keyes, and driving them 
back. The stubborn blood of a race 
of thorough-breds fought there in 


the veins of Wade Hampton, as it 


fought thereafter upon many memo- 
rable fields. 

There are men whose characters, 
like their faces, “dare you to forget.” 
Such a man was Hampton, nor will . 
the South forget him. 

But the moment came for him, as 
it had come for Evans; as it had 
Flanked on the left, 
his line swept by a furious fire of ar- 
tillery posted near the Old Stone 
House, Hampton was compelled to 
fall back in order to escape annihila- 
tion. He did so in good order ; took 
a position on the right, like Bee— 
then Jackson, with his two thousand 
six hundred and eleven muskets, 
moved slow, unshaken, silent as some 
approaching fate. 

In twenty minutes he had formed 
line of battle under the Eastern crest 
of'the Henry House hill. In front 
of his men, lying down to escape the 
storm sweeping over them, the quiet 
figure of the Virginian was seen 
riding to and fro, his lips repeating 
calmly, “steady, boys! steady, all’s 
well!” In front of his line two guns,’ | 
which he had just posted there, were — 
steadily firing. 

That moment was the turning 
point of the battle of Manassas. 
Had the enemy rushed on, they 
would have swept the hill, and snatch- 
ed the palm of victory ; for nearly 
30,000 infantry, and about 30 pieces 
of artillery, besides a regiment of 
cavalry, were there, right in front of 
less than 5,000 southerners. 

They did not attack in force for 
more than an hour. Then we were 
ready. 
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Johnston and Beauregard—the 
latter directing operations under the 
former, his superior—had determin- 
ed to fight the decisive battle here. 
Why? From one of those fatalities 
which prove to men what puppets 
in the hands of Providence they are. 

The officer sent to order the right 
and centre to move upon the ene- 
my’s rear at Centreville, had failed 
to deliver the order, or had delivered 
it too late. The right, under Ewell, 
moved ; the centre, under Bonham, 
remained in the trenches. Thus the 
golden moment passed—the hand 
upon,the dial of destiny points to 
“too late.” Johnston and Beaure- 
gard went on their foaming horses 
in the direction of Stonebridge. 

There the opposing lines were about 
to grapple in a mortal struggle. The 
fate of a continent seemed about to 
be decided upon the slope of the 
Henry House hill, amid those clumps 
of pines and green cornfields above 
which hovered the lurid cloud of 
battle. Thunder, lightning and tem- 
pest, seemed to have reached their 
utmost fury, in the midst of smoke, 
dust, blood, uproar—the diabolical 
bass of artillery, and the crashing 
treble of musketry—the blue and 
gray lines were about to rush toge- 
ther, like two wild animals drunk 
with blood, and bent on tearing each 
other to pieces. 

Johnston was and is, and ever will 
be, a brave soldier—a fighter no less 
than a General. He seized the co- 
lors of the 4th Alabama, shouted to 
the men to follow him, and plunged 
with that deadly burden into the 
gulf of battle. The men followed 
him with wild, mad cheers, and the 
Alabamians were good, from that 
instant, for a conflict as desperate as 
the first. 
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Beauregard was galloping up and 
down the lines, with his drawn sword 
in his hand. In his black eyes burn- 
ed the hard-fighting Creole blood ; 
his sallow cheeks were flushed—at 
that moment, as he darted to and 
fro, calling on the troops to die 
there in defence of their homes and 
altars, it was one of the great Mar- 
shalls of the Empire rallying the Old 
Guard of Napoleon. 

In thirty minutes the broken and 
disheartened lines of Bee and Evans 
were as firm as a rock again. Hamp- 
ton was by them, cool and composed 
as ever ; on the left were some com- 
panies which had hastened from be- 
low—and in the centre was Jackson, 
a stonewall backed by a steel hedge 
of bayonets. 

Hitherto, the writer of this page 
has stated facts, in regard to which 
there is no controversy. They are 
not only history, but accepted his- 
tory. What followed the arrival of 
Johnston and Beauregard is reported 
diversely. The latter officer reports 
that Jackson charged twice, being 
driven in the first charge, from the 
hill. Johnston, Hampton, Pendle- 
ton, and Jackson himself, state that 
he charged but once, and was never 
driven from the hill, We follow 
Johnston, Hampton, Pendleton and 
Jackson. 

This latter won on this occasion 
his soubriquet of “ Stonewall”—he 
also won the enthusiastic admiration 
of his men. Wounded in the hand, 
he wrapped it ina handkerchief, and 
forgot it. Surrounded by hurry and 
excitement, he remained as cool as 
ice. 

“General!” exclaimed an officer, 
“T think the day is going against 
us !” 

Jackson looked sidewise at the 
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speaker. Then, in his short, calm 
voiee, he replied : 

“Tf you think so, sir, you had 
better say nothing about it.” 

Riding slowly up and down, he 
waited—unconscious wholly, it 
seemed, of the terrible fire amid 
which he moved. He had ordered 
his four regiments to remain lying 
down, in line of battle, behind the 
. guns, until the enemy arrived with- 
in about seventy-five yards of them, 
when they were to rise, and “charge 
with the bayonet.” 

Soon the moment came. The Fe- 
deral forces had swept on, gained 
the plateau of the Henry House, 
and now their rear was seen to close 
up; their heavy masses were rapidly 
formed for a headlong charge. The 
great swarm seemed to concentrate; 
the blue lines presented a front, 
broad, deep and terrible, with its 
bristling bayonets; then, all at once, 
with redoubled thunders of mus- 
ketry and cannon, they were hurled 
against the thin Confederate front. 

The assault was met with the 
bayonet. Rising suddenly from the 
pines, the Virginians, under Jack- 
son, fired a volley, and rushed up 
theslope. With shouts, cheers, mad 
yells, the blue and gray lines clash- 
ed, fighting desperately for the pos- 
session of the plateau. 

In ten minutes the southerners 
had swept the Federal forces back, 
and gained it. Then the question 
was—could they hold it ?—and one 
of the bloodiest conflicts, of a war 
as bloody as any in history, took 
place on the slope of that hill. 

Jackson did not move, or flinch. 
It was a veritable stone wall which 
he presented to his foes, but a wall 
that still advanced, step by step, as 
inexorable as destiny. 
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On his right and left some of the 
bravest gentlemen of the South 
were fighting, falling, and dying. 
One—a boy, and a private—exclaim- 
ed, as they carried him expiring 
from the field : 

“They've done for me now, but 
my father’s there yet !—our army’s 
there yet !—and liberty’s there yet!” 

Hampton, charging with his le- 
gion, near the Henry House, was 
shot, and fell. 

Bee fell, struck down at the head 
of his brave troops, grasping the 
sword which South Carolina had 
presented to him. 

Bartow, who had said: “TI shall 
go into that fight with a determina- 
tion never to leave the field alive, 
but in victory,” was shot through 
the heart while leading the Seventh 
Georgia, and died exclaiming : 

“They've killed me, but never 
give up the field !” 

But, in spite of the fall of their 
leaders, the troops pressed on. 
Jackson had rooted himself firmly 
in the soil of the plateau, and now, 
as the right and left wings closed 
up, and preserved his flanks from 
danger, he made his great advance. 
In the midst of the furious hurri- 
cane, which had now reached its 
wildest intensity, he dressed his 
line, placed himself in front, and 
fell, like a thunderbolt, upon the 
Federal centre. 

An instant decided all. The cen- 
tre was pierced; the two wings of 
the United States army separated; 
and as Jackson’s brigade, supported, 
shoulder to shoulder, by the South 
Carolinians of Hampton, the North 
Carolinians of Fisher, the Georgi- 
ans, Alabamians, Mississippians and 
other troops of the various com- 
manders ; as these rolled forward, 
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like a wave of iron, and pressed the 
Federal right, centre and left, the 
troops of General McDowell were 
thrown into disorder; then they 
gave way; then they broke; then 
were seen flying, with the shouting 
Confederates pursuing them. 

This was the end of the struggle. 
It is true that the Federal com- 
mander formed a new line of battle, 
in the shape of a crescent, extend- 
ing along the ridge in rear of the 
Old Stone House; but his men 
could not be brought again to the 
work. 

Early assailed their right; the 
1,700 men of that good soldier, Kir- 
by Smith, fell on their flank; then 
the struggle was over. 

The Federal army, which had ad- 
vanced that morning in all the pride, 
pomp, and circumstance of glorious 
war, was no longer anything but a 


mass of fugitives; and, setting his 
horse upon the battle-field, General 
Stonewall Jackson said: 

“ Give me ten thousand men, and 
I will be in Washington to-night !” 


Such was Manassas—the first 
great fight of the terrible American 
civil war. I have endeavored to de- 
scribe the mortal struggle with the 
fairness of truth itself, not with ran- 
cour or bitterness. Alas! grief sup- 
plants hatred when I think of that 
battle ; for the night of the action 
fell dark as a funeral pall upon the 
corpses of more than one friend 
whom I dearly loved, and still 
mourn. 

I have described the battle. I 
would not like to undertake a de- 
scription of the retreat—of that 
tragic spectacle of human beings 
mastered by a frightful panic—of 
masses torn by shot and bursting 

‘shell—of men rolling, crushed be- 
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neath the wheels of their own artil- 


_lery—of others throwing away guns, 


knapsacks, oilcloths, swords, hats, 
coats, every object which was calcu- 
lated to impede their flight to the 
sheltering ramparts of Washington. 

Let others elaborate that sombre 
and terrible picture; and Russell 
has elaborated it, painting it in lu- 
gubrious colors. 

It is enough to say here that, on 
the evening of the 2Ist of July, 
1861, the “Grand Army” of the 
United States which had been per- 
suaded by its friends, and honestly 
believed, that it would march with- 
out difficulty through Virginia to 
Richmond—it is enough to say that 
this splendid army was in hopeless 
rout. Its pride was all broken ; its 
flowers had disappeared before the 
scythe of death ; it was as the un- 
ripe fruit which fades before the 
summer. 

We shall meet hereafter with bat- 
tles as desperate, and more bloody, 
but with none which possess the 
tragic interest of this one. 

It was the death-wrestle of two 
great races, and one fell, it seemed, 
never to rise again. But that hope 
was vain. The fallen grew stronger 
—the conqueror weaker. 

At Gettysburg, in July, 1863, the 
mighty gladiators seemed of nearly 
equal strength. 

At Petersburg, in April, 1865, the 
world saw that the victor at Ma- 
nassas, Fredericksburg, Cold Har- 
bor, Chancellorsville, was tottering, 
feeble, faint. 

It was not until the 9th of April, 
at Appomattox Court House, that 
the explanation of this phenomenon 
was given. 

The southern army was not con- 
quered ; it was starving to death. 
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Wuen the great Athenian orator 
was asked what was the first quali- 
fication of an actor, he replied, “ac- 
tion.” When asked the second qua- 
lification, he answered, “action ;” 
and when asked the third, he still 
replied “action.” So, if we were 
asked what are the first, second and 
third qualifications of a great politi- 
cal leader, we should answer every 
time, action; using the word not 
exactly in the sense of the old Athe- 
nian, but as embracing firmness, de- 
termination, resolution, positive- 
ness, decision and courage. To 


sum up all in a phrase, we would 
say that the highest qualification of 
a great political leader is mental and 


physical momentum. Few peoples 
have ever lost their liberty in con- 
sequence of the supineness or cow- 
ardice of the masses, but it has gen- 
erally slipped from them by the in- 
decision and inaction of those whom 
they were accustomed to look upon 
as their leaders. Let us have an 
illustration that is not yet histori- 
cally old. About eighteen years 
ago, the nations of the civilized 
world awoke one morning to learn 
that the Republic of France had 
fallen in a single night, and that a 
throne was already erected over its 
ruins. The nations gaped and won- 
dered, and went to sleep the next 
night still puzzled and incredulous 
about the whole affair. How was it 
all done? How was it possible that 
a republic, embracing so many great 
scholars and intellectual leaders, 


could have gone out, like a snuffed 
candle, in a single night? But here 
was precisely the difficulty—the Re- 
public of France had not in its be- 
half a single great leader. It had 
plenty of scholars, orators, poets, 
philosophers, and dreamers and re- 
formers without number, but it had 
no great leader. It had a host of 
such famous men as Lamartine and 
Victor Considerant. But Lamar- 
tine was a poet, and Victor Con- 
siderant was a dreamer; both grand 
in ideas, but excessively small in ac- 
tion. Giants in thought, but pigmies 
in political-physical momentum. But 
this physical momentum is precisely 
the only thing that tells at all in the 
hour of revolution. These repub- 
lican poets and dreamers thought to 
save their republic by protests, 
songs, and pacific marchings up and 
down the street. It was a sight to 
make the infernal deities laugh to 
see even the soldiers of the republic 
promenading the streets unarmed 
that night, in order to show how 
pacifique the spirit of the republic 
was even at the moment when the 
tramp of the little army of the coup 
d etat was beginning to reverberate 
through the streets of Paris. From 
the vicinity of the Palais National 
the people came forth crying out 
that unarmed citizens had been shot 
down on the Boulevards. But the 
poets and dreamers—that is, the 
political leaders of the republic side— 
still counseled the pacific marchings 
and the eloquent protest ; and they 
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sent forth the poor people unarmed 
to meet bayonets, with no defense 
but the million-voiced ery, Vive la 
Constitution! Vive la Republic! In 
Victor Considerant’s own account of 
thousands surrendering to hundreds, 
he says: 

“For myself, Iwas consulted by a 
note whether it was best to appear 
with arms. I replied, ‘no arms! for 
God’s sake and the Constitution, no 
arms. Wewant a manifestation, im- 
posing and peaceful. We must avoid 
all appeal to arms, place ourselves 
at the head of the manifestation, and 
there receive, if there were a rencon- 
tre, the points of the bayonets on 
our breasts.” And thus the repub- 
lic and the constitution went down in 
less than an hour, amid the most un- 
earthly noise of yelling and scream- 
ing, Vive la Republique ! Vive la Con- 
stitution! Had every voice which 
screamed Vive la Republique! been 
supported by a carbine, or even a 
brick-bat, the Republique would prob- 
ably be standing to-day. The popu- 
lace shouted “to arms!” “ give us 
cartridges!” “let us erect barri- 
cades!” ‘But the leaders said, “ No, 
our true weapons are the thunder- 
ous words, “Vive la Republique! Vive 
la Constitution !’ Itis true that there 
were more thousands of men shout- 
ing Vive Republique than there were 
hundreds of the bayonets of the 
usurper ; but the difficulty was, that 
one bayonet can silence, in a short 
time, we know not how many of these 
stentor voices of “ Vivela Republique !” 

What a terrible lesson of incom- 
petent leadership is written here in 
this sudden, this needless collapse of 
a republic! The “ Democratic Pa- 
cific,” as it was called, were better 
named Sot Pacifique; for it was a 
pacific fool. The short verdict of an 
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intelligent inquest on the French Re- 
public would be, “ died of incompe- 
tent leadership.” 

But lack of determination, and 
physical momentum, were not the only 
defects in the leadership of the re- 
public. There was also a reckless 
disregard of political fitness in the 
candidates for high official trusts. 
Men were put forward and elevated 
to office who were known enemies 
of the new constitution. For in- 
stance, M. Thiers, who was at one 
time placed at the head of the gov- 
ernment, was, of all men in France, 
the man who should never have been 
elected to such a post. He had 
treated the constitution with the 
greatest contempt, calling it “a vile 
bit of paper ;” and his appointment 
to administer its provisions was an 
act of folly transcending all others 
recorded in the history of nations, 
unless, indeed, we have in this coun- 
try some examples to match it in the 
last four years. All the so-called 
moderate journals of France were also 
full of frequent sneers at the consti- 
tution. It is of little use for the 
populace to split their throats cry- 
ing “ Vive la Constitution,” while they 
elect its enemies to high official posts. 
The condition of our country at the 
present time is a painful instance of 
the same national folly and crime. 
All the leaders of the dominant par- 
ty in the‘northern States are not 
only reckless of the sanctity of the 
Constitution, but they are open and 
avowed enemies of its fundamental 
principles. Among them all the 
phrase “rule of the majority” is now 
substituted for government of the 
Constitution. Instead of asking, shall 
not the Constitution rule? the mis- 
chievous, the deluding question now 
is, shall not the majority rule? But 
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the true question is, “shall not the 
Constitution rule?” The Constitu- 
tution is the fundamental compact, 
the arch of principles, the inviolable 
guarantee of minorities, of the rights 
of all. The Constitution, in its spi- 
rit and principles, is the key-stone 
of the arch, and the only condition 
on which minorities accept the gov- 
ernment of majorities. If the Con- 
stitution is violated by those who are 
entrusted with its administration, 
there is no longer any legal govern- 
ment. If majorities, in trampling 
it under foot, trample under foot the 
guarantees of minorities, their legal 
rule is at once at an end. They 
themselves break in pieces, as far as 
they are concerned, all judicial obli- 
gations. The people, every fraction 


of the people, every individual, falls 
back on his original liberty, on his 


original rights. The conscience of 
each becomes the sole rule of his du- 
ty. That is where these violators of 
the Constitution land the duty of 
all, with respect to themselves. They 
who deny the protection of the 
Constitution to others, have no right 
to claim it for themselves. 

The position of the Negro-Repub- 
lican party, on this subject, is cor- 
rectly stated by Mr. Raymond, in 
the Times, in the following para- 
graph : 

“‘The President has done all that was 
possible to carry out his own policy. He 
has labored with Congress, and has taken 
his last appeal—the last appeal he can take 
—to the people. The decision has upon all 
hands been adverse to him. The people 
have given their support to Congress ‘and 
its policy as against the President and his 
policy.” 

Mr. Raymond, like all the other 
Radicals, seems to have no concep- 
tion of the President’s obligation to 
respect his oath to support the Con- 
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stitution. The President is under 
no oath to follow the caprice of ma- 
jorities, however great they may be- 
The President has taken the high 
and unassailable position that Con- 
gress is acting in opposition to the 
Constitution, which he has sworn to 
protect. It is no doubt agreeable to 
the political morality of Mr. Ray- 
mond and his fellow-conspirators, in 
the Negro-Republican party, that 
Mr. Johnson should violate his oath, 
for the purpose of complying with 
the demands of aparty. What they 
are making such a savage hue-and- 
cry about is, for a government of a 
party, in opposition to a government 
of the Constitution. What these mad 
destructives call a government of 
majorities, is, under our system, of 
no higher political status than the 
rule of a mob. It is exactly the 
same. But suppose the real major- 
ities of the citizens of all the States 
should take it into their heads to 
combine for the purpose of protect- 
ing their rights, what would take 
place then? Why then the Negro- 
Republican party would be in a mi- 
nority of not less than a million! Then 
what would its secretly organized 
band of swindlers, thieves, impos- 
tors and oppressors, say about ma- 
jorities? .Ben. Butlerreceived a les- 
son of the government of majorities 
in New York city, where the crowd 
refused to let him speak. From the 
windows of the office of Taz Oxp 
Gvuarp we looked out upon that 
horribly noisy, but very perfect il- 
lustration of this darling Negro-Re- 
publican idea of the rule of majori- 
ties! Behold here your faces as ih 
a glass, oh, ye dolts! See what 
chastisements the future may reserve 
for you, should you succeed in over- 
throwing the government of Consti- 
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tution and laws! But how have a 
naturally despised cabal of fanatics 
and impostors succeeded in so near- 
ly completing the destruction of the 
Constitution? How is it that the 
government of the country has fall- 
en into the hands of such men as 
Ben. Butler, Charles Sumner, ‘For- 
ney, Wendell Phillips, Ben. Wade, 
and Thad. Stevens? 

It is not because one-tenth of the 
people ever believed as they do. It 
is not because these men are not 
still despised by a vast majority of 
the people ; but it is because they 
have been intensely in earnest, de- 
termined, and pushing in their ac- 
tion ; while their opponents have 
been irresolute, infirm, vacillating 
between policy and principle, and 
thus all the time giving up full half 
the ground to the possession of the 
enemy. These revolutionists have 
all the time adhered tenaciously to 
a fixed principle, though a wicked 
one, and they have known no such 
thing as a policy that did not push 
squarely into view that principle. 
No man was nominated for office 
who did not sharply represent this 
principle. No man was employed 
to go forth as an advocate before 
the public who did not on all occa- 
sions exhibit and defend the princi- 
ple, and assail with determined bit- 
terness all who opposed. Thus the 
party, though no more than a hated 
cabal, embracing only an abominat- 
ed fraction of the people, moved for- 
ward with a degree of momentum 
that finally everywhere threw their 
opponents upon the defensive. The 
whole management of the Demo- 
cratic party, ever since the end of 
Jackson’s administration, has been 
precisely adapted to the final tri- 
umph of its enemies. Instead of put- 
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ting forward men for office who fair- 
ly and boldly represented the grand 
principles of the party, they sought 
out those who were supposed to be 
less positive in their adherence to 
any determined principle. In that 
way the principles of the party be- 
came complex and demoralized. 


‘Cunning and not principles became 


the basis of organized action. This 
shallow and ruinous policy was im- 
pressed upon the party during the 
administration of Mr. Van Buren. 
All the boldness and stern reliance 
upon principles that so honorably 
distinguished the administration of 
Jackson fell entirely out of sight in 
that of his successor. Jackson was 
bold and sagacious. Van Buren was 
timid and cunning. The qualities of 
_Jkson were those of a great poli- 
tical leader. Those of Van Buren 
were the reverse. The two men re- 
flected the different political quali- 
ties of Cardinals Richelieu and Ma- 
zarin. Richelieu was never liberal 
in his promises, but he always per- 
formed all and more than he pro- 
mised. Cardinal Mazarin denied 
nothing, and performed nothing. 
Richelieu was bold, determined, and 
confident. Mazarin was truckling, 
hesitating and fearful. It was said 
that he never carried power to such 
a pitch as his predecessor, nor ex- 
erted it so terribly; but he was with- 
out faith in man, and without honor. 
Though less arbitrary and less sc- 
vere than Richelieu, and, perhaps, 
less vindictive, he was addicted to 
low cunning and lies, and was, 
therefore, a failure in the place 
where Richelieu had proved himself 
a great and powerful Minister. 
Jackson had many of the great 
qualities of Richelieu. He was bold, 
determined, self-reliant, and, per- 
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haps, despotic and vindictive; but 
he was honest, straightforward, and 
faithful to his principles and his 
friends. Van Buren was crafty, 
treacherous, timid, and false alike to 
principles and friends. He was the 
Cardinal Mazarin of America. And 
it has been a great misfortune to 
our country that the politics of the 
State of New York have occupied 
so controlling a part in the political 
destiny of the nation, because the 
leaders of the Democracy of that 
State have quite generally, since Van 
Buren’s time, based their party man- 
agement upon his example of crafti- 
ness and policy, in opposition to the 
more honest and sagacious rule of 
fidelity to principle and faith in the 
public virtue and intelligence. The 
general policy has been for years to 
make political truth, at all times, 
subordinate to temporary success. 
The party counsels have been ruled 
by craft and cunning, rather than 
by sagacity and truth. Cunning is 
always timid. And timidity is 
one of the greatest disqualifications 
of a political leader. Cowardice 
never succeeds in anything. In poli- 
tics it is the sure companion of de- 
feat. No great leader was ever 
timid either in his words or deeds. 
Pitt was one of the greatest politi- 
cal leaders with which English his- 
tory has acquainted us, and no man 
was ever less cautious or politic 
than he where a great principle was 
to be defended. Hear how he dar- 
ed talk to his government and the 
mad majority of the people of Eng- 
land when they were going into an 
unjust war against the American col- 
onies : 

‘‘The gentlemen tell us America is ob- 


stinate. America is almost in open rebel- 
lion. I rejoice that’ America has resisted. 
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Three millions of people, so dead to all 
feelings of liberty as voluntarily to submit 
to be slaves, would have been fit instru- 
ments to make slaves of the rest.” 


Another time he declared that : 


‘* Were I an American, as I am an Eng- 
lishman, I would never lay down my arms 
while a hostile foot trod the shores of my 
country. Never! never! never!” 


And still on another occasion he 
said : 

‘The Constitution has been greatly vio- 
lated—the Constitution at this moment 
stands violated. Until that wound be 
healed, until the grievance be redressed, it 
is in vain to recommend union to Parlia- 
ment. On that foundation I would take 
the lead in recommending peace and har- 
mony to the people ; on any other I would 
never wish to see them united again. If 
the breach in the Constitution be effectu- 
ally repaired, the people will of themselves 
return to a state of tranquility ; if not, may 
discord reign forever.” 

’ Such was the language a brave 
man and a great leader dared to 
utter in the House of Lords. Sup- 
pose we had now any man great 
enough and brave enough to utter 
similar language in the American 
Congress at the present time, what 
an intolerable jargon would arise 
from hundreds of thousands of con- 
spirators, scattered, like vermin, 
over this land! What a terrible 
bellowing about “ treason” and “re- 
bellion!” But we have no such 
great man—no such brave man in 
Congress. We have no one that 
dare tell the whole truth in that 
body of usurpers and tyrants. We 
have no man in Congress. The 
bravest of the cowed and cringing 
minority, if he attempts to make a 
speech, instead of thundering into 
the ears of the brutal majority the 
truth that they are the rebels and 
traitors, begins with an apologetic 
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tone to prove that he is not himself 
a traitor. The misfortune of our 
unhappy country is that the minori- 
ty in Congress and in the country 
is without competent leadership. 
This accursed war has filled the 
land full of cowards and knaves. 
There is no longer left any sap in 
the tree-of liberty. We are in a 
condition like Rome, as described by 
Tacitus, after its fall: ‘The frame 
and economy of Rome being thus 
totally overturned, amongst the Ro- 
mans were no longer found any 
traces of their primitive spirit or at- 
tachment to the virtuous institutions 
of antiquity.” But with us this 
wretched death of manhood and 
liberty is as yet only apparent. The 
Constitution still lives in the affec- 
tions of the people, if we could only 
get a style of leadership to call it 
out. The old Democratic masses 
have nowhere yet been kindled and 
filled with fire since the beginning 
of the Negro-Republican war. When 
those whom they were accustomed 
to regard as leaders were frighten- 
ed or hired into the service of the 
Abolitionists, they were paralyzed 
with amazement and disgust ; and 
to this day they have not recovered 
confidence in, nor respect for, any 
leadership which has claimed their 
support. They have often voted, 
with burning mental protests, 
against the principles of the candi- 
dates offered for their suffrage. 
But they have never been fully 
quickened with the grand enthu- 
siasm of old days, because they have 
not had the grand principles of the 
olden time in the canvass. The De- 
mocracy of this day looks so much 
like a twin brother of Negro-Repub- 
licanism that the man of sense has 
to look twice to see the platform he 
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is on. Both parties here in this 
crazy North call themselves “loyal.” 
But the man of sense knows that 
loyalty is a negro, and not a while 
man: He knows that loyalty is a 
traitor to the grand old Democratic 
idea of self-government and true 
liberty. As long as the leaders of 
the party pursue this course of run- 
ning the campaigns round on the 
outer edge of the negro-loyal plat- 
form, they will be pushed off and 
defeated. O! it is all from the in- 
competency of leadership! They 
are without the two essentials—sa- 
gacity and pluck. Their brains seem 
to have descended from their head 
to their heels, and hence, instead of 
defending the truth, they dodge 
and run away from it. Instead of 
telling the truth, as a great man 
would, in words as forcible and 
hard as cannon balls, they utter it 
in whispers. Instead of boldly and 
defiantly assailing the radicals of 
Congress for the traitors they are, 
they suffer themselves to be occu- 
pied in parrying the blows aimed at 
their own heads. Wise leadership 
always contrives to give more blows 
than it takes. Nor does it mince 
the matter with such mendicani pa- 
triots as those of the Democratic 
party, who have sold themselves to 
the Abolition traitors. They first 
sold themselves, and next sold their 
country to get payment of the debt. 
O! for one man—even one man in 
Congress—who would deal with all 
the guilty conspirators with such 
style and force of language as Grat- 
tan once used to the Hon. Mr. 
Flood in the House of Parliament, 
when he said : 


‘Sir, your talents are not so great as 
your life is infamous. You were silent for 
years, and you were silent for money. 
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When affairs of consequence to the nation 
were debating, you might be seen passing 
these doors, like a guilty spirit, just wait- 
ing for the moment of putting the ques- 
tion that you might drop in and give your 
venal vote. Or, you might be seen hover- 
ing over the dome, like an ill-omened bird 
of night, with sepulchral notes, a cadave- 
rous aspect, and a broken beak, ready to 
stoop and pounce upon your prey. You 
can be trusted by no man. The people 
cannot trust you; the ministers cannot 
trust you. You deal out the most impar- 
tial treachery to both. You tell the nation 
it is ruined by other men, while it is sold 
by you. J, therefore, tell you, in the face 
of your country, before all the world, and 
to your beard, you are not an honest 
. man.” 


Now, contrast this language of 
one of the most cultivated mem- 
bers of the British Parliament, of 
his time, with the tame and insipid 
verbiage which is used against the 
abandoned traitors of Congress! 
The truth, is that these conspirators 
and traitors have shown themselves 
much the best leaders. They have 
the adroitness to utter lies as though 
they were truths, while their oppo- 
nents have the folly to utter truths 
as though they were lies. Instead 
of thundering out into the very 
teeth and beard of these men the 
epithets of traitors and conspirators, 
which alone can impress upon the 
people the real enormity of their 
crimes, they are treated with a 
timid, hesitating and dubitant kind 
of opposition. Bold, defiant, reso- 
lute and unyielding characters are 
met by a class of men who seem not 
more than half in earnest, and who 
appear to apologise for even 
the weak and foolish amount of 
opposition they venture to make. 

Under such leadership, no politi- 
cal party ever yet achieved or re- 
tained fower, in the face of any- 
thing like a vigorous and efficient 
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opposition. The secret of the suc- 
cess accomplished by the naturally 
unpopular Negro-Republican party 
is comprehended by the single word 
momentum—impetus, or force ; while 
that of their opposers is all embraced 
in the word inertia, inactivity, or rest. 
At the late election in the State of New 
York there were, we suppose, at the 
lowest estimate, thirty thousand De- 
mocratic votes which were not polled. 
Out of the city of New York there 
was nothing deserving the name of 
& vigorous canvass ; and what there 
was of campaigning was rather a 
damage than a benefit to the Demo- 
cratic party. The weak and ridicu- 
lous political dilution concocted at 
the so-called Conservative Conven- 
tion at Philadelphia, was adminis- 
tered like small doses of pap to the 
Democratic masses. The letters re- 
ceived at the office of Tuz Op Guanp, 
from sterling Democrats from every 
section of the country, are proofs of 
the mortification and disgust which 
preyed upon the minds of the real 
friends of Democracy. Thousands 
did not go to the polls at all, and 
other thousands went reluctant, 
scourged and smarting with a sense 
of the weakness and folly of the 
whole style of the campaign. The 
speakers, for the most part, were 
men of second, if not third class 
intelligence, who treated the people 
to nothing but the political pap of 
the Philadelphia Convention. The 
documents used in the canvass of 
New York had not the name of “ De- 
mocrat” upon the title pages. They 
were entitled “Campaign Docu- 
ments of the National Union Party.” 
No. “2” of these Documents was com- 
posed of extracts from some of H. 
J. Raymond’s editorials in the Times, 
and of Beecher’s and Tyng’s letters. 
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No. “3” was made up of Seward’s 
late speeches. No. “4” consisted of 
some extracts from the Times. Did 
the managers of that campaign need 
to be told that all these names are 
intolerably offensive to every true 
Democrat and honest man? The 
truth is, that the whole campaign 
was based upon the idea, not of 
arousing the old Democratic masses, 
but of dividing and converting Ne- 
gro-Republicans. The amount of 
sagacity shown by the leaders of 
such a campaign is disclosed in the 
results of the election. The idea of 
converting a class of men who are 
governed solely by their passions 
and their habits, it would seem ought 
not to have entered into the imagiu- 
ation of any gentleman of ordinary 
intelligence. Such men never are 
converted. Passion and hatred are 
beyond the reach of reason. 

A few weeks ago, we confess, that 
we were greatly mortified to per- 
ceive that the Demorcratic press was 
quite generally rejoicing at the idea 
of the conversion of H. J. Raymond 
and Henry Ward Beecher ; but that 
delusion is already effectually broken, 
and the capital attempted to be made 
out of them has been powerfully 
turned against us. Behold, even af- 
ter they had returned, like dogs to 
their vomit, their sayings constituted 
the chief matter of the Democratic 
campaign in the great State of New 
York! Such leadership! More de- 
feats—nothing but defeats! And 
yet these very leaders mourn pite- 
ously over the ruin of the Demo- 
cratic party. Well, gentlemen, who 
has ruined it but yourselves? But 
Democracy is neither ruined nor de- 
feated. Neither ; because it has not 
been now, for a long time, in any 
canvass. The weak and watery 
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thing which was everywhere ruined 
and defeated last fall was not De- 
mocracy, nor anything that bore a 
nearer rdsemblance to it than a mu- 
latto does to a genuine white man. 
Democracy is purely white. But 
there was more or less negro blood 
in all these bastardly campaigns that 
figured in the prostituted name of 
Democracy last fall. For one, we 
do not accept these results as the 
defeat of Democracy, nor as any ver- 
dict whatever from the people on the 
subject of Democracy. Let us first 
have, at least, one old-fashioned De- 
mocratic campaign on the time-hon- 
ored platform of Democratic princi- 
ples, before we really give up that 
the grand ideas of white supremacy 
and self-government are repudiated 
by the people of America. The first 
thing to get repudiated is incompe- 
tent leadership—the Negro-Repub- 
lican leadership of the Democratic 
party! This bastard Democracy, 
which was born of the war, must be 
repudiated before genuine Demo- 
cracy can even try its strength in 
any campaign. We do not fear the 
results of a sharp and determined 
campaign over the whole country, of 
true Jeffersonian Democracy. All 
the citizens of the United States 
counted, the Democrats are to-day 
ina majority of nearly a million. 
But it will be said that the people of 
the southern States are not to be 
counted. Why are they not? Are 
they imaginary beings? Have they 
not solid fibre, muscle and will? Are 
they not a part of the physical 
strength of the whole land? Every 
man standing in his bones and fibres 
in South Carolina, is as veritably a 
part of ‘the country as the man of 
Massachusetts. Now, couffting all 
the citizens of the northern and 
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southern States, we say that they 
who are opposed to the Negro-Re- 
publican party are in a majority of 
almost a million. Who talks of the 
hopelessness of saving our country? 
If we are without hope, it is because 
the minority of the whole people 
have pluck and leadership, and the 
majority have neither. On no other 
supposition can this weak and cow- 
ardly cry of hopelessness have asha- 
dow of justification. Oh, it is the 
feeble voice of a sick man which says 
all is lost. We know that for every 
man in the whole country who be- 
lieves as Wendell Phillips teaches, 
there are two who believe as we teach. 
Then shall we, and this other man, 
give up to the treason of Phillips? 
Not while the Almighty lends us 
breath do we propose to do so. We 
propose to double our diligence in 
writing, speaking, and in circulating 
Tue Otp Guarp, as long as the con- 
flict remains one of mind and opin- 
ion; and then, whenever the con- 
spirators force it into the region of 
bone and sinew, we propose to con- 
tinue our fight on that plain, until 
it shall be fairly tested whether the 
majority of all the people of all the 
States are to allow the minority to 
overthrow the white man’s govern- 
ment, established by our fathers, and 
fasten that of a mongrelized despot- 
ism upon ourselves and our childrens’ 
necks forever! The -only answer 
which can be made to this proposi- 
tion is, that in the northern States 
the people who believe as we do are 
not prepared to act. Then prepare 
them. If the powerful old Demo- 
cratic masses are not ready to take 
any step which shall be necessary to 
preserve the white man’s govern- 
ment established by Washington and 
Jefferson, it cannot be because they 
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are wanting in natural pluck, but 
because they are falsely taught and 
weakly led ; because they are coun- 
seled by shallow and venal politi- 
cians, instead of sagacious states 
men and patriots. O, it is all be- 
cause we donot stand by our own 
principles, nor by the braver men 
who dare to proclaim them. We 
are taught that it is policy to hide 
at least half the truth; and our 
shallow politicians do not perceive 
that such a policy abandons just half 
of all the ground to the enemy at 
the start. No people who are wrong- 
ly taught can be generally right in 
action. If, then, the people are not 
prepared to stand by their own lib- 
erty, or by that grand system of 
statesmanship and self-government 
which alone guarantees that liberty, 
the fault must be in the public press, 
and in those who claim the popular 
leadership. During all the bloody 
and criminal years of the war, the 
Democratic masses were, by every 
dictate of their judgment, and 
instinct of their soul, opposed to 
it. They both felt and knew it to 
be a crime, and every effort to ob- 
tain a Democratic victory on the ba- 
sis of that war will fail. In the first 
place, no southern State can honest- 
ly support any party on such a basis; 
nor can a majority of the masses of 
northern Democrats ever doso. The 
very principle of the war overthrows 
the Democratic idea of consent in 
government. The war was as much 
in opposition to the Democratic prin- 
ciple of government as against the 
Democratic States. The only possi- 
ble way open for the Democratic 
party to power, is through a perfect 
union of all the people, North and 
South, who believe in a Democratie 
white man’s government, on a com- 
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mon platform of political ideas. And 
that platform can be no other than 
the basis of the original union be- 
tween the States. Every humiliat- 
ing concession wrung from the south- 
ern people, and acquiesced in by the 
northern Democracy, is simply ano- 
ther fatal blow aimed at the bands 
of amity which alone can unite the 
North and South. An effort is made 
to completely destroy the old Con- 
stitution under the plea of amending 
it. If the shades of our fathers 
were to return to the earth, ‘they 
would hardly be able to recognize 
the work of their hands. And still 
tht conspirators are marching on, 
because little intelligent or compe- 
tent opposition is urged against 
them. They ride upon whirlwinds, 
while those who oppose them ride 
npon straws. Their party capital 
is in loyalty, and that of their oppo- 
nents is a watery dilution of the 
same thing. What we want is an 
organized party of determined and 
unsparing patriots, who will not only 
prick this windy bubble of loyalty, 
but run the javalin through and 
through it.. We want at an early 
day a convention of brave and sa- 
gacious men, representing all the 
States. Nota convention of shal- 
low and venal politicians, but of far- 
seeing, unflinching, and, as the term 
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goes, disloyal patriots! For loyalty, 
as applied to Negro-Republicans, is 
a traitor, and, as applied to Demo- 
crats, is a sneak. It is something 
which no good man would be guilty 
of, and which every wise man should 
be ashamed to own. In relation to 
liberty and self-government it is the 
same thing precisely in 1867 that it 
was in 1777. One hundred years 
have made as little improvement in 
the moral character as in the man- 
ners of this hated spawn of despct- 
ism. What we want is a party just 
as disloyal as our fathers were in 1776. 
A party to seize centralized despotic 
power by the throat, and to give it 
no quarter this side of eternity. A 
party which shall deal with those 
who propose to enforce taxation 
without representation, just as our 
patriotic forefathers did with a simi- 
lar class of tyrants of yore. The 
issues before the people of this coun- 
try, so far as the principles of gov- 
ernment are involved, are the same 
now that they were in 1776. The 
question then was, shall the Colonies 
beself-governing? The question now 
is, shall the States be self-governing? 
Let us have a party that says Yes, 
and says it with such an emphasis 
and resolution as shall stir the blood 
of the people like the blast of a bu- 
glo. 





EMBARRASSMENT OF CONGRESS, 


T hear a lion in the White House roar ! 
Say, Mr. Speaker, shall we shut the door, 


And keep him out? 


Or shall we let him in, 
And see if we can get him out again ? 





ALVERLEY. 


A TALE. 


Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 
The haunting shadows that walk by us still. 


CHAPTER I. 

The family vault had closed upon 
the master of Alverley—the only 
one of his numerous possessions he 
had ever been willing to leave to 
other tenantry. The stately funeral 
was over ; and as the carriages drove 
rapidly away, their few occupants 
wondered amongst themselves into 
what hands the noble estate of the 
childless man would now pass—and 
then paused before asking, “where 
is the heir?” 

Fifteen years of man’s changing 
life had passed since the day when, 
with the haughty daring of his race, 
the younger son of Alverley had 
bidden his father a stern defiance— 
had cast all hope of aid and favor at 
his feet, and leaving his fair inheri- 
tance to one fit to fill not a son’s, 
but a slave’s place, had shaken the 
dust of his birth-place from his feet. 
What became of him after that 
stormy scene none knew — none 
cared to inquire. Certainly not the 
tyrant father, whose curse had fol- 
lowed him forth. Certainly not the 
pliant, cringing brother, who re- 
joiced at the end his hypocrisy had 
brought about. And there were 
none others whose interest lasted 
beyond the brief wonder as to what 
fate the rash and hot-headed boy 
would meet. In twelve months he 
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was forgotten as the dead. At the 
father’s death there was a brief re- 
viving of remembrance—when, true 
to his word, the implacable parent 
was found to have willed every acre 
of his princely domain, every cent of 
his immense property, to the eldest 
son. The name of the younger was 
not even mentioned. Would the 
brother accept this unjust bequeath- 
ment? Would he not recall the 
other rightful claimant and share 
this fortune with him? were the 
questions men asked of one another. 
They little knew him of whom they 
questioned. ‘They little guessed the 
almost delirious gratulation with 
which the new lord of Alverley hug- 
ged himself, as he paced the stately 
rooms from which his young broth- 
er’s presence was banished forever— 
as he beheld his hundreds of negroes, 
and, looking over the broad heritage 
that bore his name, thought “ All, 
all mine! No division—no sharing 
—mine alone!” 

Recalled to the general mind, in- 
quiry was made into the fate of the 
young adventurer who had vanished, 
like a meteor, from his native sky; 
but it only elicited the scant fact 
that by dint of labor, often in the 
most menial capacity, he had ob- 
tained a sum of money sufficient for 
the purpose, and sailed some years 
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before for Europe, with the apparent 
determination to enter some foreign 
military service. That was all. 
Whether he had starved, or, suc- 
ceeding in his project, been killed 
in some distant strife, or yet drag- 
ged on a life of want, was utterly 
unknown. Once more his name 
sank to the silence of oblivion. 
Twelve years passed, and in that 
time the curse of God seemed to 
have fallen on the house of Alverley. 
It had not been long after his fath- 
er’s death before its head had 
brought home a bride—nor long 
again before two childrgn came to 
succeed to the old name and the 
wealth its owner loved as his God. 
The mother died in giving birth to 
the second child—a grief not sup- 
posed to have materially affected the 
happiness of her husband; but the 
sudden death of his eldest child, a 
son—killed by a fall from a restive 
pony—was a deeper blow. Thence- 
forth his life seemed bound up in 
the younger, also a boy; but one 
who had never been other than fee- 
ble in constitution. When only four 
years old he fell a victim to a ma- 
lignant form of fever. Whether or 
no this heavy chastening wakened 
any remorse in the father’s soul, he 
gave no sign. In that; at least, he 
resembled the race from which he 
sprang—a race proverbial for a stern 
courage that defied the sharpest 
pang of vital pain, the bitterest 
sting of humiliation or defeat, to 
wring one token of either from their 
marble lips. But he plunged into 
the wildest dissipation, and died in 
@ year or two in a fit of delirium 
tremens, on the very day of the year 
that had seen his brother driven 
forth through his falsehood and 
wiles. That brother’s name was the 
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last on his dying lips. It was long 
before the legal agents could 
discover whether the outcast, 
now the heir of millions, was yet 
living, or in what quarter of the 
world to prosecute search for him. 
It was only accident which finally 
gave the clue to his discovery. A 
young foreigner, at the table of the 
English Minister in Washington, 
chanced to mention one day an act, 
which, at the time of its occurrence, 
had called great attention to an offi- 
cer in the Austrian service—an ex- 
ploit not only of the most daring 
bravery, but which evinced a stra- 
tegic skill almost miraculous in one 
so young. The Imperial forces 
having been repulsed with great 
slaughter by the Hungarians, who 
held possession of a strongly en- 
trenched mountain pass, the officer 
of whom he spoke volunteered to 
lead a flanking party through a 
neighboring defile, to surprise them 
in the rear, while the assault was 
renewed in front—an undertaking 
which was considered hopeless, as 
the defile in question was defended 
almost as obstinately as the main 
pass. Nevertheless, his bold coup 
succeeded, and on this incident the 
fortune of the day turned. The 
Austrian commander promoted him 
on the field, and he was afterwards 
received with the most flattering 
distinction by the Emperor himself. 
The mention of his name—aAlverley 
—electrified one at least of the com- 
pany—the only American present. 
This was a Senator from the birth- 
place of the young adventurer, who 
knew his story well. His eager in- 
quiries only met the farther infor- 
mation that Alverley had, since this 
achievement, risen fast in the service 
of the Kaiser, and now possessed a 
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reputation second to that of no offi- 
cer of the same rank in Europe. 
His skill as a duelist was not less 
notorious than was the haughty 
pride that, supported by rising fame 
and imperial favor, few men cared 
to rouse—since not the wild Hunga- 
rians or rebel Italians had oftener 
felt the stroke of his hand, than had 
those, even of Austria’s proudest 
and best, who had ever dared to 
question who and what he was. 
And since a noble count had paid 
with his life for a sneer, in which 
the word “mercenary” was the bur- 
den of the insult, men were careful 
of even an illusion, in his presence, 
to soldiers of fortune. 

“T almost think we speak of dif- 
ferent persons,” said the gentleman, 
when this and much more had been 
related. “He cannot so have chang- 
ed. The man to whom [ allude was, 
in his boyhood, at once the frankest 
and gentlest spirit I ever knew. 
Impossible!” , 

The young Austrian diplomat 
shrugged his shoulders. “Very 
probable, Monsieur. As I mention- 
ed before, I know no more than 
any one else of whence Colonel Al- 
verley came. The general conclusion 
in Vienna decided him to be Eng- 
lish, but it was a subject no one 
cared to approach.” 

The perplexed Senator sent the 
information so acquired to the agent 
of the Alverley estate, and in a few 
months the information came to his 
native county that, in the person of 
the most noted Condothere in Eu- 
rope, the fair acres of Alverley would 
again claim an owner. 

“The serfs are glad through Lara’s wide 


domain, 
And slavery half forgets her feudal chain.” 


The old mansion seems waked to 
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joyous life in preparation for the 
coming of its lord, as if willing to 
forget the many funeral palls that 
have gone from under its tall por- 
tals, the grief and darkness these 
past years have shrouded, as if bent 
to greet the exiled and restored with 
gladness once more. Even the dark 
and time-stained front seems to 
welcome the golden light which, 
through its many corroding senti- 
nels of oak and poplar, the sun yet 
contrives to pour. It is a stately 
building—ancient, large and dark, 
and from its appearance would seem 
to speak of hundreds of years that 
have passed over its mossy roof. 
And when gazing at its antique 
hoariness, its deep sylvan shade, and 
the noble wooded extent which 
stretches around, it is difficult not 
to forget that the foot presses the 
soil of the New World, and not to 
go back in thought to the dim far- 
gone days of old in the mother land, 
and picture a hunting train issuing 
from that stately door, before which 
blooded studs and palfreys might 
stand—or a hawking party, with its 
fair ladies in the guise of old, with 
hooded falcons on their dainty 
wrists. Hard to believe that it is 
scarce a century since the corner- 
stone of that pile was laid. 

Troops of servants are hurrying 
to and fro, or standing listlessly 
around the fountain which plays in 
thie center of the extensive and beau- 
tiful lawn stretching away from the 
front entrance. All recall old mem- 
ories of the coming master—of the 
frank, impetuous boy who left them, 
and whose name, through these long 
years, has been a whispered and for- 
bidden sound. Old stories of youth- 
ful prowess, of youthful kindliness, 
they are fitting heralds of the new 
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master’s coming to his right—his 
ight with two-fold interest. 

“Who can that be ?” was suddenly 
the general question, as the tide of 
talk was arrested by the appearance 
of a horseman, who was slowly ad- 
vancing up the broad avenue, the 
reins hanging on the neck of his 
tired steed. Not the new master? 
His brother’s most stately equipage 
had been dispatched some days be- 
fore to meet him. He could not 
be coming thus, alone and unattend- 
ed. Meanwhile the stranger, send- 
ing quick glances around him, had 
now reached the group at the foun- 
tain, and from their midst the old 
major domo stepped forth. Staid 
and grave in his deportment, the 
image of respectability in his careful 
dress, with his full white hair con- 
trasting his African blackness of 
skin, he bowed ceremoniously as he 
asked, “ What is your business, 
sir?” 

The stranger regarded him for a 
moment with a half smile, then slow- 
ly drew off his glove and extended 
his right hand. 

“Have you forgotten me, then, so 
entirely, old friend?” he said, ina 
voice of low, musical cadence.— 
“Must the boy you carried in your 
arms remind you.of his name ?” 

The old man seized the extended 
hand and kissed it with a passion 
warm as that of alover. “It is my 
young master himself!” he exclaim- 
ed, with a burst of joyful weeping. 

Thronging they came and gather- 
ed round him then—welcoming him 
back with such fervent joy, those 
simple children of nature, whose 
love and faith were spontaneous as 
childhood’s own—that had his exile 
_ been other than it was, the work of 
‘fate, not of himself, he might have 
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said, in the words of the royal Stuart, 
“Tt surely must have been my own 
fault that I have been so long ab- 
sent, when all are so glad to greet 
my return.” 

- They led the tired horse to the 
wide portal, and dismounting, the 
heir of Alverley paused to uncover 
his head, as if in salute, and glance 
at the lofty arch, with the memory 
of the day when the burning and 
outraged heart of the boy went forth 
to exile from beneath it. Then he 
crossed the threshold. 

**The Chief of Lara has returned again.” 


CHAPTER II. 

Alone with the shades of the past 
sat the returned son that night, be- 
neath the roof his stern father had 
sworn should never shelter him 
again; in the room, too, most fraught 
with that father’s memory—the room 
where he had hurled his parental 
malediction at the head of the child 
who dared assert a will beneath his 
iron control. 

The apartment was neither a very 
large, nor very handsome one. Its 
chief recommendation was its com- 
fort and quiet. Its walls were lined 
with books, but for two generations 
no Alverley had been a scholar, and 
the ancient old volumes rested, for 
the most part, unopened on their 
shelves. Not so the weapons of 
every description—tokens of warfare 
and the chase—which occupied no 
contemptible space on each side of 
the room. A curious melange there 
was—from the fowling-piece to the 
pistol, from the long cavalry saber 
of the present day to the rapier of 
the past age. A land of peace had 
condemned the old flame of a hun- 
dred warlike ancestors to smoulder; 
but had never died, as that sight 
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betokened; and more than all, it was 
shown in the face and figure of the 
man on whom a cluster of wax lights 
flung its broadest glow, as he sat 
quietly sipping the wine which had 
been placed on a small table at his 
elbow. 

Colonel Alverley was in the full 
prime and pride of manhood. Youth, 
with its irresolute impatience, was 
gone; middle-age, with its caution 
and doubt, was yet far in the future. 
He stood on that eminence of life 
when a man best knows himself and 
feels his own power—when ambition 
is most daring, determination most 
‘unfaltering, and action most de- 
cisive. His personnel was striking, 
although he was low of stature—be- 
neath the medium hight of man— 
and his figure was slight, even to 
apparent fragility. The most pa- 
trician dame might have envied him 
in the tiny feet and delicate white 
hands that appertained to it. His 
face belonged to the type of a past 
age, and startled the eye, at a first 
glance, by its union of almost effem- 
inate beauty, with a union of arbi- 
trary command habitual to the 
trained soldier. The complexion of 
pale, clear bronze had taken no rud- 
dier coarsening tint from the many 
suns which, on bivouac and march, 
had darkened without impairing its 
delicacy. The features were of the 
pure acquiline, the nose especially 
4ofty and clear, the mouth of simple 
perfection, with a firm and haughty 
lip that could yet unbend in a smile 
of unequalled beauty. The eyes 
were gray, deep set beneath clear, 
straight and expressively marked 
brows—little impressive at first sight 
and in repose, but incomparably fine 
when they lit to dark fire, as the 
clear voice rang out the single word 
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“Charge!” when he rode steadfast 
and calm at the head of a squadron; 
or when they melted, liquid and soft, 
and the voice was murmuring its 
low adulation within boudoir walls, 
and a lovely face kindled to warmer 
blush at the sound. A round brow, 
cheek and neck, his rich chestnut 
hair fell in as soft and graceful curls 
as those the great Marquis per- 
fumed and arranged with such lin- 
gering care, for the last time, on the 
morning his head was given to the 
block. 

Strange tliat while every look, tone 
and gesture of this man spoke one 
whose life had been spent in the 
atmosphere of a court—who had 
been carpet-knight of a hundred 
noble saloons, to whom the tactics 
of the boudoir were as familiar as 
those of the field—the viveur, the 
sybarite of voluptuous enjoyment, 
not one betrayed, and you were left 
to guess the stern, hard nature 
which lay below. No tub-philoso- 
pher of old ever held pleasure, save 
as the means for an end, in more 
cynic scorn than did he. His am- 
bition was daring as that which 
hurled the Son of Morning headlong 
down. His contemptuous ignoring 
of danger was that of a nature which 
literally failed to find one attribute 
in it men usually fear. He was un- 
sparing in his exaction of the same 
from others, and with an iron ina- 
bility to forget or forgive wrong or 
insult, however deeply avenged or 
atoned. Yet, withal, the character 
was noble in very many attributes, 
and its chief faults were caused by 
the hard fight which the boy had 
known, when, at nineteen, he was 
thrown upon the world, to meet it 
single-handed, with the weapons 
alone which nature had bestowed. 
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What wonder if the upward struggle, 
with insult and repulse at every step, 
hardened the frankness of childhood 
to distrust and defiance; and that 
worldly knowledge, without soften- 
ing this, only added a covering to 
veil it! From the coarser forms 


of vice—partly an innate refinement,* 


partly a contemptuous disdain—had, 
in all the changes of his life, ever 
withheld Alverley. An excuse, per- 
“haps, for sterner faults may be found 
in this: in a generosity munificently 
liberal, a truth which disdained the 
shadow of falsehood, and a chivalry 
inherent as his birth-right. 
Apparently Alverley grew weary 
of the thronging thoughts of his 
weary vigil, for, at last, pushing the 
decanter and glass aside, he brought 
some writing materials from another 
table, dated and began a letter, thus: 


ALVERLEY TO HENRY LYNDE. 


“Your letter, my old friend, pre- 
ceded and awaited me at Alverley, 
where I have arrived to-day ; and, 
for one moment, I forgot myself as 
the solitary man who stands ona 
deserted hearth, while reading the 
warm welcome which almost seemed 
to put in mine the cordial clasp of 
the honest hand so long unfelt—not 
' solong unforgotten. It is kind in 
you to remember me yet, Hal.—kind 
to have poured from your own warm 
heart, so warm a greeting to the re- 
turned exile—kinder yet your eager 
wish to see me! And in your hap- 
py, prosperous life of home—with 
wife and children around you—you 
have not, then, grudged a few 
thoughts to the lonely wanderer of 
these long years since we parted. 
Parted! Hal, do youremember the 
day ?—two heedless boys, with plans 
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for our next meeting. You must 
have guessed the fierce flood which 
was let loose—the sharp revolution 
which changed in one hour that boy 
to man ; if not, you will never hear 
it—for I would not recall it bya 
single thought ; above all, not when 
I stand, the last scion of my name, 
in the home of the dead. Yet I 
would like to believe you realize to 
the full that convulsing change. 
Then, you might understand why, 
even to my nearest friend—you wero 
ever that, Hal—I spared not one 
farewell. And if, in after days, from 
the hard, close grapple with circum- 
stance and men, the hand-to-hand’ 
struggle with the gaunt spectres of 
want and starvation, I could gain a 
moment’s respite for thought, and 
it turned to you, I exclaimed, with 
a boy’s fiery pride, ‘Not now—not 
now ; this is no time to claim again 
his remembrance ; the battle is hard 
and bitter; if I fall, let me go down, 
leaving no clue for pity ; if I suc- 
ceed, then I will offer him again the 
friendship that has not forgotten 
him.’ And when fame and position 
were won—by the boy’s unaided ef- 
fort, the man’s. single sword—you 
will ask, why not then? Ah, but 
then I had learned another lesson 
of the world, and I said, scornfully : 
‘Fool, to deem yourself remember- 
ed! Long ere this, the grass has 
grown green over your memory’s 
grave.” Strange, how light at heart 
that thought removed makes me 
feel, even on this sad night! Strange 
how youth seems to come back with 
the certainty that I possess one 
friend! Others who bear’ the name, 
these years of success have known— 
comrades and brothers in arms— 
but who could take the post of the 
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schoolfellow and playmate? Old 
friend, your place is vacant for you 
yet! 

“In one conclusion, you are mis- 
taken. I have not resigned my 
commission in the Austrian service. 
I have no intention of doing so. 
Probably you agree with my legal 
adviser in thinking me mad. He, 
poor fellow, opened his eyes until I 
feared they would hardly recover 
their natural dimensions again, 
when I told him I would retain him 
as agent, since it was my intention 
to return to Austria in a few months. 

‘What!’ cried he, when aston- 
ishment allowed him voice, ‘the 
owner of two million in clear estate, 
and go back to a life where a bullet 
through the head may be your for- 
tune any day!’ As you may im- 
agine, the trouble of an explanation 
was one I declined to take for his 
benefit, and I should not be sur- 
prised if he yet dispute my inheri- 
tance, on the ground that my brain 
is unfitted to endure its burden. 

“Tf you yet remember any of my 
boyish fantasies of ambition, you 
will be able to divine the key for an 
extravagance to all seeming so ab- 
surd. Are you happy, my friend, 
in your quiet country life—breeding 
your prize cattle, while your fields 
are a pattern of agricultural perfec- 
tion—useful as citizen, respected as 
member of society, with children 
grovving up around you, and a fair 
wife at your side—life itself one 
placid current of content? Doubt- 
less you are. The life is emphatical- 
ly your element. But pause and con- 
sider if you think such an existence 
would suit—could even be tolerated 
by—a man whose life, from nine- 
teen, has been one long career of 
action—action in protean «shape: 
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the camp, the court, the world! 
Could you harness the battle- 
charger to a plow? Far sooner 
would the stud whose nostril has 
snuffed the fight, plod unresisting 
from furrow to furrow, than the 
leaping current.of my veins subside 
to the dead level of any life which 
opens for me here. Prison walls 
could not hold me to it, were an 
empire’s wealth the guerdon! Nor 
could any glittering bait tempt me 
to resign the bold career which toil 
and blood so dearly bought; career 
in which, too, my success is assured; 
assured by my sovereign’s own gra- 
cious words that urged me to re- 
turn. I am yet young; to what 
height may I not attain? Many a 
sword of fortune has carved one as 
high as that to which I aspire. I 
have but one native place—the 
world, with its keen strife of mind 
to mind—its ever onward current. 
There, whetted in constant warfare, 
let the blade of my life wear out ; 
but, in Heaven’s name, let it not 
rust in the scabbard! This New 
World wearies and disgusts me—at 
once its vulgar pretension, its vain 
egotism, its new lacquer and gilt, 
stucco and paint, its steam-like rush 
in search of wealth, its utter want 
of career-for mind or sword! The 
one life open to gentle blood here 
is the one from which I turn away 
as I would from distaff and loom— 
the quiet, independent life, so hap- 
py for those who can endure it, of 
planting ease. I must get me back 
into harness; and, whether my 
changing fortune places me next in 
the saloons of Vienna, or the wilds 
of Galicia, for either I find an iden- 
tity to enjoy, but none for this. 
“The one pleasure to which I 
look forward is the pleasure of 
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seeing you at your own happy fire- 
side. Do not come to me, as you 
propose ; let me, instead, come to 
you. Write me in what direction I 
must turn my steps to reach your 
home, and then look for me in a 
month or two. I wish I could go 
immediately, but necessary business 
must detain me here for the length 
of time I mentioned. You will find 
me changed, very changed, Hal, 
from the boy your true heart yet re- 
members—but with one spot the 
world has left untouched : the spot 
which in tender remembrance proves 
me still your friend. 
“ ALVERLEY.” 
CHAPTER III. 

The last bright glory of sunset 
was falling over the blue waves of 
the fair Mexic Gulf, as they rippled 
with low musical sound on the gold- 
en sand—sparkling as when the 
keels of Cortes and Pizarro first cut 
their clear liquid and greeted the 
bright shore of the magic El] Dorado. 
The peculiarly soft breeze which had 
kissed the bending palms of the 
Antilles was gently sweeping over 
the water, capping the tiny waves 
with foam, and stirring. the loeks of 
two travelers, who had drawn their 
horses’ reins on the shining beach 
and turned their faces seaward. 

One of these travelers was Colonel 
Alverley, the other a man apparently 
much his senior—although, in truth, 
Mr. Lynde was six months the junior 
of his friend. But the portly, up- 
right figure, indicative at once of 
ease of mind and comfort of life ; 
the pleasant, open face, with its 
frank, blue eye and dark hair, al- 
ready wearing thin on the temples— 
while proving him a member of that 
genial, independent class, the plant- 
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ing gentry, yet stamped him in ap- 
pearance many years older than the 
slight, elegant soldier who rode be- 
side him—so entirely does a life of 
action and mind, if it ages more 
quickly in some respects than a more 
placid one, preserve the appearance 
of youth. Lynde was smiling as 
he said, 

“And you think I have founda 
pleasant look-out for my home ?” 

“Tt is grand,” answered Alverley, 

bearing his head to the pure, ocean- 
born air. “The selection proves at 
once your taste and wisdom. And 
yonder is your home?” He turned 
his quick gaze toward the low, yet 
pleasant and airy dwelling, with 
many piazzas, and wide, French 
windows, which smiled amid its 
luxuriant garden, at some distance 
rom the beach. “A pleasant shel- 
tered spot, to spend life in happiness 
and grow old in content.” 
_ They rode forward, and, dismount- 
ing at the gate, Mr. Lynde ushered 
his friend along the gravel-path, 
bordered by flower-beds, to the pi- 
azza, where a lady was sitting, who 
rose to receive them. 

““My best and oldest friend, my 
dear,” said the worthy gentleman, 
presenting Alverley to his wife. She 
extended her hand with frank cor- 
diality, and the handsome stranger 
pressed his lips to it as he said, 
“The little your husband so kindly 
gives me, and my own affection for 
him, Madame, lead me to hope that 
you will permit me to regard you 
as a sharer of both, in time.” 

“There is no question of time,” 
answered she, gracefully. ‘“I hope 
Colonel Alverley will soon be aware 
that his place as friend has always 
lived warmly in my husband’s heart 
and home.” 
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When Alverley had expressed his 
acknowledgments, his host led the 
way up stairs, and introduced him 
into the large, pleasant chamber, 
with its pure white walls and pretty 
cottage furniture, which was to be 
his domicile. 

“T shall dream of ocean grots and 
mermaids,” said Alverley, smiling. 
“This mingled green and white, 
with the murmur of the waves, can- 
not fail to inspire such fancies. Do 
you knowit is a bold move to induct 
me into such a quiet retreat, Lynde? 
It will be hard to tear myself away.” 

“Only promise to stay until your 
welcome wears out,” said his friend, 
eagerly. “Above all, and over all, 
feel yourself at home. Come and 
go as you please—do what you 
please. You cannot make me hap- 
pier than to prove that you regard 


my house as your‘own. Don’t take 
any trouble with your toilet-—we are 


allalone. I will leave you now to 
make it in peace.” 

Instead of proceeding to change 
his traveling dress, when his friend 
left the room, Alverley walked across 
the floor and drew up the blind of 
the window. The whole magnificent 
panorama of beach and wave lay 
spread before him, although invisi- 
ble from the lower story ; and as he 
leaned out, inhaling the fresh gulf- 
breeze, he was, for the first time in 
his life, debating with himself wheth- 
er such a life as his friend’s—this 
pastoral, yet elegant retreat—might 
not, after all, contain more of real 
happiness, content and peace of 
mind, than is ever to be gained in 
the fever-strife of the world, where 
his place and position lay. “At all 
events, too late for me to try,” was 
his audible conclusion, with some- 
thing of a sigh, as the merry tones 
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of children, and their mother’s soft 
laugh, floated up from below. 

At that moment his absent gaze 
on the distant shining light of sand 
was attracted by two figures, which, 
appearing from behind a point of 
woods, moved slowly along over the 
glittering level. They were too dist- 
ant for him to do more than discern 
that they were of different sex, by 
their general outlines of form, but 
their motions were distinctly visible. 
He languidly watched them, as they 
often paused and seemed to talk 
with animated gesture, then moved 
on to pause again ; and suddenly, to 
his amusement, he saw the masculine 
form drop on one knee before the 
other—the attitude expressive of 
passionate entreaty—while the lady 
held out both hands, as if putting 
him back. — 

“Quite an effective and dramatic 
tableau!” he thought, smiling. “It 
is a pity the audience is not larger.” 

But remembering at this instant 
his neglected toilet, he rose to make 
it—lazily wondering, meanwhile, 
who the unconscious actors could 
be, since his friend had mentioned 
his isolation from any very near 
neighbor as the one inconvenience 
of his location. 

“Where is Alexa, my dear?” sud- 
denly inquired Mr. Lynde, as half 
an hour later found them seated 
around the tea-table—and Alverley 
had been introduced to the several 
juvenile scions of the house, who 
were on the visible horizon. 

“She walked down to the beach, 
just before your arrival, and has not 
yet returned,” answered his wife. 
“Did you see nothing of her?” 

“No, certainly not. What can she 
mean by remaining out so late?” 

“Tt is not later than she usually 
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remains,” answered Mrs. Lynde. 
‘Your attention is attracted to the 
fact to-day, that is all.” 

Her husband seemed to check a 
reply which rose to his lip, and Al- 
verley inquired, smilingly, 

“Another olive branch, my dear 
Hal? ‘You are well provided.” 

“N—o,” was the reply. “A ward 
—an adopted child.” He spoke 
with a reluctance and hesitation de- 
barring further inquiry. 

After the meal was over, Mr. 
Lynde proposed a smoke in the 

‘garden, and carried off the some- 
what reluctant Alverley, who, a most 
delicate and occasional smoker him- 
self, shrank in anticipation from the 
clouds he foresaw would issue from 
the huge amber-lipped meerscham 
which his friend exhibited as a pre- 
liminary. 

They had scarcely settled them- 
selves beneath the wide-spreading 
boughs of the large magnolia which 
extended its arms over the greater 
portion of a smooth, grassy plot, and 
where seats ready placed proved 
Mr. Lynde’s usual habit to enjoy his 
evening smoke in the open air, when 
the gentleman himself thus opened 
the conversation : 

“The time has been long since we 
sat together thus before, Alverley.” 

“TI never before realized how 
long,” returned Alverley, “until to- 
day. But the sight of one whom I 
left a wild school-boy, transformed 
into the staid head of a household— 
digne Epoux et irréprochable pére de 
Famille—is quite sufficient to force 
upon the most incredulous contem- 
porary the perception of gathering 
years. Do you know how I spent 
the time after you left me this after- 

noon? Looking for crow’s-feet and 


gray hairs.” 
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His friend laughed his old, frank, 
cheery laugh. “Faith, you are com- 
plimentary! And, in return, let me 
tell you that the search would be 
bootless. You are changed—entire- 
ly, completely changed, past any 
recollection that dates to your boy- 
hood—but you are without one 
trace of years. Strange that a spirit 
can so doff every vestage of its once’ 
garment for a new, and yet retain 
its own identity entire.” 

“Entire, say you! Instead, I am 
often tempted to think the outer 
man the less changed of the two. 
Don’t believe it, Hal! The outer is 
but a type of the inner, and where 
is marked alteration in one, you can- 
not fail to find its corresponding 
change in the other. Take that as 
an aphorism. But you,’—he laid 
his hand, how tapering and white, 
on the broad shoulder near him— 
“you look a little older, a little 
broader, and that is all. You are 
but the expanded blossom from the 
bud I left.” 

“Expanded, indeed,” said Lynde, 
gazing down on his portly propor- 
tions. “Who would think our 
weight had ever been the same!” 
glancing at the slender figure of firm 
muscle beside him. 

“Why, no one, I grant you,” said 
Alverley, laughingly; “but surely 
you would not wish to surrender 
what is a most desirable insignia of 
your goodly estate? You are a type 
of the true sages of life—the class 
who find enjoyment in usefulness, 
and usefulness is enjoyment—who 
spend a tranquil existence of hap- 
piness in the shade, and steal down 
softly to the valley of shadows. If 
I am with you long, Lynde, I will 
not answer for my resolution against 
conversion.” 
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“T wish to Heaven there was any 
chance of a partial conversion at 
least,” said Lynde: “Enough to 
drive this blood-shedding mania out 
of your mind, and settle you for life 
at Alverley.” 

A slight shrug of the shoulder 
was Alverley’s expressive and only 
reply. 

“Ts your resolution really im- 
movable?” pursued the other, anxi- 
ously ; “is there no hope of chang- 
ing it? Think, Alverley, of what 
such conduct would indicate in 
another man—to leave a princely 
estate, an assured career in any line 
of life you choose to enter—your 
duty as citizen and landholder, and 
for what?—a mad dream of obtain- 
ing impossible fame, where, instead, 
you are much more likely to receive 
an ounce of lead in head or heart, 
to cool your restless ambition for- 
ever ; where, even if you succeed, 
no settled life, no home or happi- 
ness will be yours. Stranger, and 
foreign there, alien and forgotten 
here, where will you find sunshine 
for the declining years which must 
come, or the memory of love, when 
only your name is left! My dear 
Alverley—my dear friend, if I could 
only induce you to pause—to pause 
and consider,” 

The intense earnestness with 
which these words were spoken 
seemed to affect Alverley, for he an- 
swered, more gravely and kindly 
than his wont, “I have consider- 
ed, Lynde, and decided. It is im- 
possible for one nature to guage the 
needs or the motives of another ad- 
versely different ; useless for me to 
attempt to render clear to you the 
spurs that urge me on in life. But 
I would ask you to remember that I 
am now past youth—that to change 
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the life all these years have been 
forming me for, would be as incom- 
patible with happiness in the new 
line, as for you to find content, were 
you suddenly wrenched from this 
smiling home-paradise, and mount- 
ed among the brave fellows who 
form my gallant foreign regiment. 
If you will remember, I am in- 
debted to Austria for fortune and 
place in the world, and to her, by 
that view, my service and allegiance 
are due. My duty, then, as pro- 
prietor. It shall not be neglected, 
believe me. Honest agents can at- 
tend to that duty. Have I finished ? 
O, no; you descant on the madness 
of dreaming of future distinction : 
*tis by the past we shadow forth 
the future. Would it have been 
less mad in the penniless boy of 
nineteen, when earning with his 
hands a bare subsistence, to dream 
of favor and rank, than for the man 
of to-day to anticipate further rise 
as certain? Let common sense de- 
cide the question. What then re- 
mains to deter me from my course ? 
A dreary foreboding of isolation? 
I might tell you how little its veriest 
reality would have power to daunt 
one who has never known, and can 
never miss affection. But I prefer 
to assure you that your conclusions 
are not well based. Alien and for- 
eign I am here; but there—in the 
land which habit and success have 
endeared to me—I find, in language 
and custom, a familiar home. Now, 
I have talked myself hoarse, and 
have only health enough left to hope 
that I have convinced you ; to beg 
to end the subject, and assure you, 
that ten years hence, you will con- 
gratulate me on my resolution.” 

His friend sighed, and was silent. 
It was some time before either spoke 
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again; then Lynde asked, abruptly : 

“Why have you never married, 
Alverley ?” 

The reply was cool and immedi- 
ate. “Because I have never been 
willing to burden myself, and clog 
my upward effort with an encum- 
brance. Ambition has been my sole 
mistress, and she admits no divided 
allegiance.” 

“But now!—there is no reason 
now why you should not marry!” 

“Several, mon cher. Primo: I 
feel as little inclined now for the 
trouble and bondage as ever before. 
Secundo : I would, as a preliminary 
step, like to fallin love. Indeed, if 
only for the novelty of the emotion, 
I could not dispense with doing so ; 
and there is no likelihood of that.” 

“Novelty of the emotion! Do 
you mean to say you have never 
been in love?” 

“ Never; nor do I think it proba- 
ble that I ever shall be. I know 
the sex too well; I have gauged 
them too entirely. There is noth- 
ing more true than that ‘the Un- 
known is life to love, religion, poet- 
ry. I have no room for the in- 
evitable concomitants of the pas- 
sion—illusion and delusion.” 

He never after forgot those words ; 
for, as if they had been a challenge, 
the power he mocked sent forth an 
answer. Scarcely had they left his 
lip, when, attracted by the click of 
the garden gate, which opened and 
swung shut, he looked up. Between 
the tall, flowering shrubs, which 
luxuriantly bordered the path, a 
floating, mist-like form, clad in pure 
white, came with a gliding, undu- 
lating movement towards him, pass- 
ed swiftly, and disappeared within 
the house. But for one second the 
face was turned full ina glance on 
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the stranger, and, with a quick 
drawing of his breath, Alverley 
sprang to his feet. Was it human, 
that marvellous face!—or had the 
near music-chiming waves surren- 
dered, for a brief space, from some 
coral hall, “under the glassy, cool, 
translucent wave,” a mermaiden of 
the deep! Sure never was mariner 
in the strange Arctic seas, lured to 
destruction by such syren charm 
and beauty, as was embodied in the 
face of more than mortal fairness, 
which the movement revealed. A 
knight of old would have crossed 
himself, had he met it on sea shore 
or in wood, for he would not have 
doubted one moment that peril to 
his soul lay beneath the unearthly 
alurement, and glance of sorceress 
enchantment. Often have we known, 
through blackness of tempest and 
night, one flash of lightning to il- 
lumine and reveal an object for s 
space of time so inappreciably short 
that language has no word for it; 
that object will remain more indeli- 
bly fixed on the mind than if days 
and weeks had familiarized its ap- 
pearance. So had one passing mo- 
ment branded on Alverley’s memory 
that face which through the twi- 
light gloaming first met his. White, 
silent, gleaming—devoid of coloring 
tint, as if she had just glided from 
an Arctic forest—with the lustreful, 
jewel-like eyes of the ptarmigan, 
and masses of hair, which, loosed 
from all confinement, floated be- 
hind, and down over her robe, till 
they touched its hem. It was of 
that pale yellow tint which is some- 
times seen in a winter sky when a 
day of cloud is about to close with 
a single rift in the West. She 
passed—a vision from snow-caves, 
and aurora-lit skies—the incarna- 
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tion of the ice-bound North—amid 
that southern garden’s tropic bloom, 
she passed, and left her mark upon 
a life behind her. 

For one moment, Alverley stood 
silent, with a surging feeling in 
every vein, as if he had quaffed a 
bowl of strong poison. Then he 
turned to his friend. 
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“ Who is she?” he asked. 

“The ward you heard me men- 
tion,” was the brief reply. 

“ And her name?” 

In an unaccountable manner, 
Lynde paused long before he 
answered, slowly, “Alexa Hast- 
ings.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Wearied with the arduous duties 
of my student life at the University 
of Bonn, I set out at the close of the 
summer semester of 1857 to visit 
some of the most interesting cities 
of Germany, and to make my way 
on foot through the mountain passes 
and by the refreshing lakes of Swit- 
zerland. 

Ascending the Rhine as far as 
Mayence; passing on through Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, Heidelberg, Ba- 
den Baden, and Stutgardt, I at 
length reached the charming city of 
Munich, the Florence of Germany. 
Scarcely any city of Europe, out of 
Italy, presents, in so small a space, 
so interesting a collection of the 
treasures of art as we find in the 
royal galleries of Munich. 

Elsewhere, however numerous 
they may be, the traveler must pain- 
fully and wearily seek them out, bu- 
ried, as they often are, in obscure 
old churches, decaying palaces, and 
private galleries, where he would 
least suspect their presence ; but 
here by far the great majority of 
objects worthy of his attention and 
study have been collected, and stored 


in splendid repositories by the hand 
of regal munificence and cultivated 
taste—where, with full catalogues 
to aid him, the student of art may 
pursue his researches with every 
advantage liberally supplied. 

Painting, sculpture, vases, numis- 
matics, antique gems, curiosities of 
nature and of art, have each, as it 
were, a temple erected in their hon- 
or—to which their devotees may 
repair, alike to pay homage or re- 
ceive instruction. 

Our first visit was made to the 
Gallery of Paintings, known in Mu- 
nich under the Greek title of the 
Pinakothek. This is a very fine 
building, containing a rich collection 
of the works of Holbein, Rubens, 
Murillo, Van der Werf, and others of 
different countries and eras. 

I must confess that I was no great 
admirer of Holbein, for whom 
throughout Germany there seems to 
be a peculiar reverence. If the senti- 
ment were limited to that of venera- 
tion, perhaps I might fully coincide 
with the German critics, for the 
works of this distinguished master 
are highly interesting -as connected 
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with the history of painting in Ger- 
many, and he certainly deserves no 
ordinary praise for the laborious 
energy with which he practiced his 
art, and by example and precept 
directed into that channel the more 
successful efforts of his followers. 

His paintings, chiefly on wood, 
are hard and graceless to my eye— 
a fact not to be wondered at, it is 
true, when we consider the age in 
which he painted and the difficul- 
ties under which he labored. 

That he was perhaps the most 
accomplished painter of his time, in 
his own country, I am willing to 
allow; but that his works, absolutely 
considered, are worthy of comparison 
with those of Raphael, Titian, Rem- 
brandt, Carlo Dolce, and others of 
the great masters of painting, I can- 
not willingly concede. 

The paintings of Rubens are char- 
acterised by great richness and 
beauty of coloring, but those in this 
gallery struck me as carrying into 
exaggeration his well-known fancy 
for fat figures. 

The works of an artist are very 
apt to mirror forth his natural asso- 
ciations, unless, as in many cases has 
been done, he studiously avoids this; 
hence, perhaps, the phisyque which 
Rubens was accustomed to paint, 
although it strikes us as almost 
colossal, and generally wanting in 
grace from heaviness of proportion, 
may be in perfect keeping with the 
usual type of his countrymen and 
country ; and we can only regret, 
from our standpoint of _ criticism, 
that one who could so perfectly 
handle his pencil, and so closely 
imitate nature in the delicate blend- 
ing of her hues, should not have 
been taught to draw in the refined 
' school of Italy. It may be said that, 
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to give the more slender and grace- 
ful forms of the Italian to the figures 
representing the Flamand, would 
have rendered these paintings untrue 
to real life and to history; and I 
acknowledge the force of the argu- 
ment, so far as historical paintings 
are concerned; but in a fancy sketch 
a great artist should aim at that 
which is absolutely excellent, even 
though it conflict with his national 
associations, and the national taste 
which it is his province to guide and 
improve. 

In the painting of the “Last Judg- 
ment,” the seemingly exaggerated 
size of the figures is the only defect 
which struck me. The coloring is 
wonderful, the expression of coun- 
tenance strikingly natural, and every 
figure stands out from the canvas as 
if moulded or carved in relief; but 
from the saints in the clouds to the 
devils hurrying the sinners into hell, 
there was scarcely a figure which I 
thought really graceful, although the 
effect of the whole was grand and 
imposing. 

I next turned my attention to the 
paintings of the great Spanish mas- 
ter, Murillo, and noted particularly 
a sketch of a pretty country maiden, 
with a summer hat on, whose charm- 
ing expression of coquetry and good 
nature serve to fix the gaze and ad- 
miration of almost all visitors to the 
gallery. There are also, from the 
same hand, several paintings of boys 
eating fruit and playing cards, which 
would alone establish a fame for the 
artist as a great painter of homely 
life scenes. 

There are, however, in this gallery 
none of those great paintings of 
Murillo which entitle him, I think, 
to a rank among the first artists of 
the world. There is here nothing 
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like his Madonna of the Dresden 
gallery, his Immaculate Conception 
in the Louvre, or the yet more beau- 
tiful painting of the same scene, 
which gleams like a star among his 
other masterpieces, collected in the 
almost peerless gallery at Madrid, 
and which, with those of his great 
compatriot, Velasquez, constitute in 
themselves a wealth of art of which 
any nation might be justly proud. 

Murillo cannot be classed with 
Raphael, nor with one or two of 
Raphael’s disciples, but, outside of 
that school; I think that his genius 
and execution are inferior to those 
of no other artist in any age or 
country. 

He lacks the refinement of senti- 
ment and delicacy of truth which 
Raphael pre-eminently exhibited in 
every work of his hands, and by 
which he so spiritualized even his 
portraits as to have deserved the 
name of the “angel painter.” 

Murillo, on the contrary, does not 
seek to transcend nature. He aims 
at close imitation of her forms, and 
follows truthfully his human model, 
or delineates even his ideal creations 
in such natural style as best suits 
his judgment of time, station and 
circumstances. Thus in painting 
the Virgin, he paints her as a wom- 
an; and albeit she is not so beauti- 
ful, so divine, as in the angelic por- 
traitures of Raphael, she is repre- 
sented as a fair type of the maidens 
of her class and country, with some- 
thing perhaps a little more than 
human in the expression of the eye, 
that beams with conscious pride on 
her divine offspring. 

I think that in the paintings of 
the Madonna, Murillo’s tenacity of 
the real carried him a little too far. 
It is well to idealize such a being, 
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and Raphael showed a leftier genius 
in blending the poet and painter in 
those religious paintings, which 
ought to lift the soul above the 
contemplation of mere humanity, 
when endowed with nature’s fair 
est gifts and “thrice blessed of 
heaven.” 

Delicacy of touch and attention to 
all the details of the draughtsman 
have, perhaps, found their highest 
excellence in the exquisite paintings 
of Van der Werf, to whose works 
one entire hall of the Penacothek is 
dedicated. Nothing could well ex- 
ceed the beauty of hue, the accuracy 
of proportion, and the completeness 
of finish which mark these paintings, 
and enable one, with comparatively 
little study, to distinguish them al- 
most immediately wherever they 
are found. 

The “Dismissal of Hagar,” when 
she is sent into the desert at the 
jealous instigation of Sara, is a strik- 
ing and touching picture, true to 
life in the representation of the va- 
rious characters—the hard counte- 
nance of Sara, the fair but sad face 
of Hagar, the resolute but pitying 
look of Abraham, and the childish 
countenances of Ishmael and Isaac, 
tell almost as well as words could 
convey it the harsh story of that 
cruel expulsion; and apart from the 
eloquence of the grouping, the labo- 
rious effort bestowed in every detail 
of figure, drapery, architecture and 
scenery, is such as to render this 
one of the most beautiful pieces of 
execution, and one of the most 
touching “stories on canvas” which 
I have ever seen. 

From this beautiful collection, 
whose treasures I can only thus 
briefly glance at, we passed to an- 
other fine building called the “ New 
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Pinacothek,” dedicated to paintings 
of the modern school. 

Among them one, which early 
arrested my attention, was a paint- 
ing of the “Deluge,” by Schoon, who, 
alas! died ere his work was complete; 
but left in its completed parts, and 
and even in the faint outlines of the 
unfinished figures, traces of distin- 
guished ability and rare genius. 

The work thus interrupted as it 
advanced towards perfection, and 
remaining after the death of its 
author as an endearing monument 
of his merit, made it peculiarly in- 
teresting to me, as I am sure it 
must to every one who appreciates 
merit of this description. 

I cannot pass by this painting 
without giving a short sketch of its 
principal features and general de- 
sign. The scene is a yet unsub- 
merged peak of a mountain, rising 
-inland-like amid a waste of waters 
that have covered every other point 
of land. There are congregated 
persons of all ages and conditions, 
seeking safety from the flood, and 
expressing in their several counte- 
nances almost every phase of human 
terror: 

And yet, amid the prevailing sen- 
timent of fear, we may plainly see 
other deep-seated emotions or pas- 
sions asserting their presence and 
sway, in the very moment of expect- 
ed destruction. 

Afar off on the horizon floats the 
ark; and, as these wretched crea- 
tures see its form gradually disap- 
pearing from their view, while they 
vainly seek, by every effort of inge- 
nuity, to attract the notice of Noah 
and his sons, despair seizes their 
souls, and is portrayed in every line- 

ament of countenance as in every 
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gesture of entreaty and attitude of 
supplication. 

Some are waving their white gar- 
ments in silence ; some lifting their 
voices in wail of entreaty, and some 
madly vociferating, while others, 
holding up purses of gold, and rich 
jewels, seek in vain to bribe the ma- 
riners of the ark, who are deaf to 
all appeals. ; 

Prominent in the group are the 
figures of two beautiful girls—one 
with light flaxen curls streaming in 
the wind, her blue eyes turned to 
heaven, still hoping to win safety 
by prayer. The other, with down- 
cast countenance and look of utter 
hopelessness, has resigned herself 
to the coming fate, and with gloomy 
determination, awaits the approach 
of the waters. Near them a miser 
exhibits the “ruling passion strong 
in death,” as, with his fast-clutched 
money-bag in one hand, with steal- 
thy cunning he reaches forth the 
other to secure a rich necklace of 
gold and gems that in the confusion 
has fallen unobserved from the 
throat of a dying woman at his 
side. 

The priests of the people, whose 
sins had brought this calamity upon 
them, now vainly come among them 
holding out the idols of false faith, 
as charms by which to allay the fu- 
rious flood, but their own counte- 
nances, as they stand stricken with 
fear and consciousness of their 
weakness, show how little trust they 
repose in the images of their wor- 
ship and the gods of their invoca- 
tion. 

A blind old man, typifying the 
blindness of the antediluvian world, 
staggers feebly forward, stretching 
out his feeble hands for relief, and 
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vainly asking for guidance from 
those whose strength and sight and 
youth avail them nought in these 
last moments of their sinful lives, 
and who at best have now no 
thought but of self, save one, and 
she a mother, whose babe pressed 
to her bosom, in agony of anticipa- 
tion, seems to have concentred 
every feeling of solicitude and fear 
upon that dear object of her love. 
Touching beyond description, is 
this episode in that general scene of 
selfishness and terror, touching as 
revealing the noblest and purest 
sentiment of the human soul, that 
love which reckons not for itself, 
and which time and circumstance, 
and death cannot shake, the love of 
a mother for the babe that has hung 
on her bosom. 

In the “New Pinacothek” there is 
one large hall set apart, and dedi- 
cated to Greece. It is hung exclu- 
sively with paintings of scenes in 
that classic land, and it struck me 
as a beautiful act of reverence and 
high proof of nicely-cultivated taste, 
to give a special apartment of a 
building erected to art, to that pa- 
rent land of painting, sculpture and 
song. There is Corinth and Micene, 
Delphos and Thebes, Marathon and 
Salamis, Athens and its Acropolis, 
and the laughing fields and smiling 
waters, and lofty mountains and 
rock-bound valleys, where armies 
fought and fleets maneuvered, and 
orators declaimed and poets sang, 
inspired by every deed of valor, and 
effort of genius, by a sublime myth- 
ology and. pure philosophy, which 
only yielded to revelation in the 
beauty of its teachings and the 
might of its influence. 

My next visit was to the Glypto- 
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thek, or gallery of statues. Here are 
collected specimens of sculpture re- 
presenting almost every age and 
country where this art was practic- 
ed, and embracing works of every 
style, from the rude carvings of the 
early Egyptians to the peerless sta- 
tues of the Greeks and Romans. 

It is peculiarly interesting to 
study here the progress of art as 
exhibited in the various styles of 
different eras, and to watch not only 
the improvement in execution, but 
the advance of intellect and civili- 
zation as indicated in the designs of 
the artists of successive ages. 

First, we have the rude, angular 
forms of Egyptian sculpture, un- 
graceful in form and unnatural in 
idea—as, the body of an animal and 
the head of aman; then we see a 
full human figure, every limb and 
feature fairly carved, but ill-propor- 


‘tioned and uncouth in the extreme ; 


for as yet the genius of the sculptor 
had not learned to subdue the rigid 
and cold marble, or give grace and 
expression to its unbending nature. 
But soon we see other figures more 
rounded and symmetrical, heads 
that wear a countenance in which 
some life and spirit are manifest, 
and then we have the flowing dra- 
pery, waving locks and life-like eye 
which tell that Grecian genius has 
brought its magic power to imbue 
with seeming animation the clay-cold 
statues of earlier days. 

In the Egyptian statue the fea- 
tures are clearly chiseled, the eyes 
distinctly carved, and the outward 
semblance of the man is there, in 
all save that which manifests an in- 
ward spirit. It was the privilege of 
Phidias, and artists like himself, to 
supply that wanting grace, and make 
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each lineament and feature, carved 
in stone, give token of some higher 
inner sentiment, until eyes and 
mouth and limb and posture be- 
came self-eloquent of all the artist 
designed to portray. 

A sleeping fawn, of colossal size, 
a boy playing with a goose, anda 
dying son of Niobe, were among 
the most pleasing statues of this 
gallery of the ancient school, whilst 
a Venus by Canova, and an Adonis 
by Thorwaldsen, bore off the palm 
from all their modern competitors; 
and, indeed, with the exception of 
the Apollo Belvidere, the Venus de 
Medici and the Venus of the Capi- 
tol, and two or three other statues 
in the Vatican, I think that no sta- 
tues which I have seen by the anci- 
ent masters are superior to the 
master-pieces of Canova and Pow- 
ers. 

In this building there are two 
halls splendidly ornamented with 
paintings in fresco, representing the 
most important scenes in the Trojan 
war, and painted from the descrip- 
tions in the Iliad of Homer. 

In the various palaces of Munich 
we find an extensive collection of 
modern frescoes, chiefly represent- 
ing scenes of history or mythology, 
and designed at once for ornament 
and instruction. 

The Royal Palace, in particular, 
is highly adorned with immense 
frescoes, representing scenes in the 
life of Charlemagne, and incidents 
in that grand old epic of Germany, 
the Nibelungen Lied. 

Some of those paintings, by their 
richness of coloring, boldness of ex- 
ecution, and success in imitation of 
nature, reminded me of the war- 
pictures of Horace Vernet, in the 
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galleries of France; but many, when 
critically examined, display faults 
such as that great artist could not 
possibly have committed, and many, 
indeed, are of only tolerable merit, 
although intended for the gaze of 
royalty, in the person of a highly- 
cultivated king and scholar. 

One of the most striking works of 
art in Munich is the enormous 
bronze statue of Bavaria, whose 
height is 95 feet. It is composed of 
four distinct parts, so nicely joined 
that one cannot observe the point 
of union. It was cast in the cele- 
brated foundry at Munich, where 
were also cast the statues of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Henry and others, 
moulded by Crawford for the monu- 
ment of Washington, at Richmond, 
Va. 

To give an idea of the magnitude 
of this female figure, I will mention 
that there is a circular staircase in 
the interior conducting through the 
neck to the great cavity of the head, 
in which there are seats contrived 
for eight persons to sit comfortably. 

At the feet of the statue crouches 
an enormous lion, which symbolizes 
the power of the kingdom, and is 
always represented on the Arms of 
Bavaria. 

The symmetry of the statue is 
such that, notwithstanding its size, 
no part seems out of proportion 
when you gaze at the whole. 

From this statue I went to the 
Temple of Fame, a large gallery, 
adorned exclusively with the busts 
of distinguished men. 

There the scholar, statesman, 
warrior, artist of Bavaria aspires to 
leave his effigy, and a worthy ambi- 
tion and emulation are enkindled by 
this earnest of national gratitude 
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which holds out to the worthy sons 
of a nation so noble a reward of 
their efforts and ability. 

Everywhere in Munich one sees 
encouragement held out for the ex- 
ercise of native talent, and particu- 
larly in the department of art, is 
there a most noble rivalry which can- 
not but lead to high achievements 
by the Bavarian artists. 

I cannot leave Munich without 
mentioning a visit that I made one 
evening to the far-famed cemetery 
and Morgue of that interesting 
city. 

The graveyard (Gotte’s Acker) is 
beautifully laid out, and cultivated 
in the highest style of floriculture, 
and there one may find on Sundays 
and feast days a large proportion of 
the Catholic population of Munich 
busily engaged in the pious act of 
decorating the graves of their loved 
ones. This beautiful custom is more 
scrupulously observed in Germany 
than I have ever seen it elsewhere, 
and surely there is both poetry and 
religion in keeping thus fresh in 
memory, by outward evidence of re- 
spect, the last resting-place of those 
who were dear to us in life. 

How dreary and forlorn seem 
many of the graveyards of England 
and America! Even tombstones 
and splendid arthitectural monu- 
ments, with which we are wont to 
mark the graves of the dead, have 
something formal and chilling in 
their aspect, especially when we see 
the weeds and grass growing around 
their base, reminding us that the 
memorial was but a momentary tri- 
bute of sorrow, often reproving us 
for subsequent neglect. 

But in Germany it is considered 
a shame to allow a grave to be ne- 
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glected ; few rest contented with 
the single act of erecting tomb or 
statue, vault and grating, and by 
their efforts, death is in part strip- 
ped of its horror as we thus see the 
flowers of a luxuriant and grateful 
nature, typical of life and resurrec- 
tion, springing around the hallowed 
mound where our affections cling so 
tenderly and fast. 

In this beautiful cemetery there 
is erected a morque, or “Tooten 
Haus,” in which are exposed the 
bodies of the newly dead, dressed 
up in their handsomest garments, 
with wires coiled around the fin- 
gers, and connecting with bells, in 
an exterior apartment, where at- 
tendants are kept for the,purpose 
of rescuing any who may awake 
from trance, and, by the slightest 
movement, indicate the return of 
animation. This establishment has 
been thus maintained for many 
years, but I do not think there is 
record of a single instance of resur- 
rection in that period. 

It was asickening sight to me to see 
the forms of the dead thus exposed 
to public view, and attired in the 
gay habiliments of festive life, while 
the rigid limbs and parted color 
told so plainly they were the fit 
guests of the grave. 

I saw a beautiful girl, arrayed as 
for a ball, the pearls yet glistening 
on her snowy throat ; an old man, 
dressed in a suit of blue in which 
he seemed to have been prepared 
for a visit of ceremony; and the 
withered, haggard features of an 
old gray-haired lady, whose cap and 
cape, and cuffs and ruffles were ar- 
ranged in the elaborate style that 
marked the ladies of the “ancien 


regime.” 
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As the night came on, and drew made preparation to leave this 
its mantle over this scene of seem- charming city of art, and apply my- 
ing struggle between life and death, self for a while to the study of na- 
I left the graveyard at Munich, and, ture amid the mountains and gla- 
with sad and strange fancies, re- ciers, the lakes and valleys of Swit- 
turned to my lodgings, where I zerland. 


THE LOST CAUSE. 


Lost! Wherefore lost? That is not lost forever 
Which yields to numbers on the field of blood ; 

For truth has many fields for her endeavor— 
Seas in their ebb can wait the hour of flood. 


Worn out by contest with a myriad foeman, 
If champions grow exhausted and despair, 
What then? If in some cloudy day the gnomon 
Points not the hour—the dial still is there. 


The clouds will pass—the skies, not alway shrouded, 
Will gleam with glory though to-day they lower ; 
And then the dial, never more enclouded, 
Will mark, and plainly mark, the triumph-hour. 


Lost! Wherefore lost? *Tis not because in battle 
Its friends were routed by o’erthronging foes ; 

Not ’mid the cannons’ roar and muskets’ rattle 
Truth only deals its most effectual blows. 


No cause is lost that in itself has merit, 
Because its champions to brute force succumb ; 
The sons with pride the fathers’ wrongs inherit, 
And they will speak—’tis only brutes are dumb. 


The surest weapon is not gun nor sabre, 
Cannon nor rifle, when for truth we fight ; 

A few fit words surpass the idiot’s jabber, 
Tongue, pen and press are potent for the right, 


Not always Sisyphus may fail, and glorious 
The hour that witnesses his labor o’er ; 

Let him roll on—he yet will be victorious, 
And on the summit rest, to toil no more. 


Lost! Whatislost? The lives, the gold, the labor 
Of thousands given for four long, weary years? 
The story goes from neighbor unto neighbor, 
From sire to son, but is not told with tears, 
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It is not told with shame, nor heard with terror, 
How for a principle a people fought ; 

Not in the cause there lay the evident error, 
But in the mode by which the end was sought, 


Ballots as weapons are than bullets surer, 
As will be proven ere the strife be done ; 
Truth by discussion finds her throne securer— 
The council closes what the sword begun. 


Lost! never lost! A cause, when those who love it 
Laugh at misfortue, and reverse defy, 

Loses no hope when falsehood sits above it— 
It may be wounded, but it cannot die. 


But yesterday the Austrian ruled in Venice, 
To-day he sullen fires the parting gun ; 

Appeal to reason and abandon menace, 
Time, firmness, patience, and the cause is won. 


Tuomas Dunn EnGuisz. 
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A great many people who think 
themselves, or at all events avow 
themselves opposed to the Aboli- 
tionists, take it for granted that 
what is usually termed slavery is 
abolished, extinct, dead, never to be 
restored again, ‘and though they also 
profess to believe that this “slavery” 
was right and desirable, in itself, 
they placidly assent to its supposed 
abolition as a final settlement of the 
matter. Strange and fatal contra- 
diction, or, we should say, fatal ig- 
norance, aN ignorance more em- 
barrassing, if not finally more dan- 
gerous, than straight-out Abo- 
litionism. “Slavery,” so-called, is 
not (legally) abolished anywhere 
south of the Pennsylvania line, and 
will be restored again everywhere 
south of that line, if the Union and 
American prosperity are restored, or 
indeed the American people ever re- 


cover their normal condition again. 
This stupendous, and, under exist- 
ing circumstances, startling truth, 
should be heeded by all thoughtful 
Democrats. “Slavery,” so-called, 
must be restored, and will be res- 
tored if the nation itself survives, 


* for it is as essential to national ex- 


istence as the lungs or heart, or other 
essential organs are to the life of the 
individual man. 

We repeat this startling and mo- 
mentous truth—a truth fixed by the 
hand of God Himself in the heart 
of things—the national existence is 
forever impossible without this so- 
called slavery, and therefore, unless 
the work of Washington and his 
compatriots utterly perish from the 
earth, it will be everywhere restored 
in all its beneficent vitality. Indeed 
more so, for after this tremendous 
effort of human creatures to reverse 
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the natural order, .and*to “ reform” 
the work of the Creator, there will 
be no question raised in regard to 
the negro by foreign communities, 
and whatever may be the defects in 
the social order, they will all be dis- 
posed of by those who, from their ac- 
tual knowledge of the negro nature, 
will know what is really beneficent 
and proper. And the States having 
these negroes in their midst, no 
longer harrassed or endangered by 
outside “ agitation,” will be impelled 
by self-interest as well as humanity 
to correct social defects, and perfect 
the relations of these subordinate 
populations to the utmost. 

What, then, is this so-called “ sla- 
very” that has been the supposed 
cause of such tremendous commo- 
tions in modern times? Let us see. 
We have four millions of negroes in 
our midst—they are or they are not 
the same specific beings as ourselves. 
Tf the former, if all were “one blood,” 
then the solution would be simple 
enough—we should mate and mix 
with them, and give them the same 
rights, and hold them to the same 
duties, of course. If the latter, if they 
are not the same species, or are not 
of “one blood” with the white peo- 
ple, then of course there should be 
specific rules and regulations for ne- 
groes. One or the other of these 
propositions must be true of neces- 
sity—the same rules and regulations 
should be applied to all in common, 
or there should be specific laws suit- 
ed to the different natures and dif- 
ferent wants of negroes. Which of 
these propositions is true? Let us 
see. 1st. Our senses tell us that ne- 
groes are different ; they are black 
in color, have wool instead of hair, 
are mindless, have flat noses, and 
non-expressive faces, heads that ap- 
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proximate to animals, and, in a word, 
the tout ensemble of the negro, as re- 
vealed to our external senses, is as 
widely different from ourselves as 
the pigeon from the robin, or the 
owl from the eagle. 

2nd. Our reason shows us a differ- 
ent being, with a brain not alone 
widely different, but twenty per cent. 
smaller, with such absence of men- 
tal capacity that the race never even 
invented an alphabet ; has no idea 
of marriage, or care for its offspring 
after a certain age, and indeed that 
its utmost mental development is 
reached at twelve to fifteen, and men- 
tally speaking, it is a “boy,” a child 
race, or natural minor, that can no 
more expand beyond this than it can 
change its color. 

3d. Finally, our instincts tell us 
that he is a different being ; his or- 
ganism, in a word, his blood so radi- 
cally different from ours, that we so 
instinctively and shudderingly shrink 
from admixture with these widely 
different organisms, that even the 
most honest of the believers in “one 
blood,” a Chase and Cheever, would 
rather die, or see their children 
perish with small pox, or the most 
loathsome of diseases, than practice 
their belief and mix their blood with 
negroes. ' 

Thus not only our senses, our rea- 
son, and our instincts compel us to 
know that negroes are specifically 
different beings from ourselves, but 
the most earnest and honest believers 
in the “one blood” theory would ra- 
ther suffer death than act out their 
belief, or rather than mix their blood 
with negroes. If it were so, if 
whites and negroes were of “one 
blood,” or of the same species, then 
not only would admixture of this 
blood be right, but it would be vast- 
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ly beneficial in a physical as well as 
moral sense, for nothing is more ab- 
solutely true, or indeed universally 
known, than that admixture of va- 
rieties of the same species, whether 
men or animals, results in increased 
vitality, strength, and beauty. But 
we know that admixture of whites 
and negroes results in the exact op- 
posite, and that the disorganized 
and effete progeny rapidly becomes 
extinct. It is a rare occurrence, it 
is true, among Americans, but Euro- 
peans, degraded by class distinctions 
in their own race, their kings, lords 
and commons, sometimes lose their 
healthy instincts, and mate with ne- 
groes, but the laws of nature can- 
not be violated with impunity, and 
they are fearfully punished for their 
unnatural crime. The space sepa- 


rating the white and negro is so 


broad, that the woman who dese- 
crates her nature as well as woman- 
hood, and mates with a negro, is as 
incapable of giving birth to a living 
negro child as she is of giving birth 
to anelephant. As it is, the hybrid 
offspring approximating to the Cau- 
casian type, may be born alive, but 
itis a terrible strain on the vital 
forces of the miserable mother, al- 
ways of necessity shortening her ex- 
istence to a certain extent, and this 
mongrel progeny, with its disor- 
ganized and vicious structure and 
feeble virility, is absolutely forbid- 
den to exist at all beyond the fourth 
generation. Thus, if those who be- 
lieve, or profess to believe, that God 
has made all nations of men of “one 
blood,” were to honestly practice 
their belief, and mate with negroes, 
within a given time they or their 
children, and the negroes mixed with 
them, would all become extinct, of 
course. But it is said that the Bible 
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or St. Paul declares that all are of 
“one blood,” and therefore it must 
be true that whites and negroes are 
the same species, and there are fools 
and hypocrites who repeat this all 
about us. To these we would say, 
if you believe it, be honest and prac- 
tice it yourselves ; but you have no 
right to pretend to believe it in order 
to force others to practice it. We 
are not called on either to explain or 
refute the sayings of St. Paul, but 
we suppose he meant that all were 
alike human, or of the same crea- 
tion, but if he meant just that which 
the Abolitionists of to-day assume 
he did, then he said a very foolish 


‘thing, which they may -see any day 


if they will take the pains to look 
through a microscope with sufficient 
power, to show the actual or physi- 
cal difference of blood in whites and 
negroes. 

Such are briefly the physical facts, 
fixed and fashioned by the hand of 
God, and such are the penalties for 
ignoring these facts. Or in other 
words, such are the specific differ- 
ences in the physical structure of 
whites and negroes, and such are the 
physical penalties for disregarding 
these differences--the criminals suffer 
frightfully themselves, and their dis- 
eased or abnormal progeny utterly 
perish within a given time. This 
terrible truth is also capable of great - 
and wide-spread illustration. The 
mixed breeds of Mexico, Central 
America, Jamaica, everywhere, are 
rapidly becoming extinct, and it is 
only a question of time when there 
will be only Indians in Mexico, and 
only negroes in the islands, &c. It 
being therefore a fact, simple, pal- 
pable, everlasting, that negroes are 
specifically different from us, it is an 
obvious truth, or inductive fact that 
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God and nature, and reason and 
common sense, and indeed hecessi- 
ty, ordain that they shall be govern- 
ed by different rules and regulations 
in accordance with their nature and 
wants. Could anything be more 
palpable or unescapable? The ne- 
groes are here, they are specifically 
different beings, not by climate, 
chance, time or accident, but by the 
will and act of the Almighty Creator, 
and therefore it is an obvious and un- 
escapable command of God Himself 
that we shall govern them by specific 
rules and regulations, suited to their 
nature and wants, of course, and of 
necessity different from the rules 
and regulations applied to our 
own race. This was the case in the 
South, in the whole country, until a 
a few years ago; specific laws or 
rules were applied to negroes, and 
they must have been right, natural, 
and in accord with the will of God, 
for both whites and negroes multi- 
plied themselves. 

There may have been many de- 
fects in the social arrangements, or 
in this so-called slavery, but that it 
was in accord with the laws of na- 
ture, and therefore the will of God, 
is absolutely and obviously certain, 
for they obeyed the primal com- 
mand and multiplied themselves. 
Nothing can permanently exist if in 
conflict with the laws of nature ; 
thus negroes do not flourish in our 
northern climes, nor do we ourselves 
in the soils of the tropics, or women, 
if forced into the condition or . sta- 
tus of men, or children if distorted 
into that of adults, or men, asin an- 
tique times, when forced into abso- 
lute submission or slavery to their 
fellows. 

It is an obvious and unavoidable 
truth that negroes, specifically differ- 


ent from ourselves, are designed by 
the Almighty to be governed by spe- 
cific rules, &c., suited to their nature 
and wants, and in South Carolina, 
&c., there is the demonstrated and 
unavoidable proof—they multiply 
quite as fast as their masters, and 
therefore of necessity are in their 
normal condition, and in accord 
with the will of God. But the spe- 
cial rules and regulations adapted to 
the nature and wants of the negro, 
and under which he has been so 
happy, and which, moreover, by pre- 
venting class distinctions in our own 
race, as in Europe, presents the hap- 
piest conjuncture in human affairs 
that the world ever saw—the tout 
ensemble of these special rules is 
called slavery, and “slavery” being 
wrong, the whole civilized world has 
gone mad over it, and our own peo- 
ple are at this moment maddest of 
all, though we have the facts daily 
before us! 

We have sacrificed a million of 
lives and wasted half of the proper- 
ty of the country to “abolish slave- 
ry,” that is, to abolish the special 
laws, adapted to the nature and 
wants of the negroes, and force these 
negroes to submit to those we apply 
to ourselves. Or in other words, 
we have made these tremendous sa- 
crifices to “reform” the work and 
“abolish” the design of the Almigh- 
ty Creator, and instead of special 
rules, adapted to the nature of 
negroes, to force whites and negroes 
to submit to the same rules and re- 
gulations! Since Adam eat his ap- 
ple, is there any parallel, or even ap- 
proach to this impiety to God, or 
this crime against His creation ? No, 
indeed, nothing in the tout ensemble 
of human madness, sin and crime 
that can even approach it. It is 
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true, this enormous national sin has 
been committed under false pre- 
tences, and pretended “war for the 
Union.” 

Massachusetts abolished the rules 
and regulations adapted to the na- 
ture and wants of her negroes, and 
forcing them to submit to the same 
laws in common with the white peo- 
ple, she destroys the hapless beings 
at the rate of five per cent. But in- 
stead of getting rid of her horrible 
madness and reforming her laws, 
she has spread her impious lunacies 
all over the northern States, and 
combining the States in 1860, took 
possession of the government com- 
mon to her and South Carolina, with 
the avowed design of perverting it 
into an instrument for forcing the 
latter to adopt her lunacies and prac- 
tice her crimes. Or in other words, 
to abolish the special rules and re- 
gulations adapted to negroes, and 
compel them to submit to the same 
common rules with the white peo- 
ple. It is true, Abraham Lincoln 
and his followers only designed to 
apply this principle of “impartial 
freedom,” or mongrelism, within the 
Federal jurisdiction at first, but as 
South Carolina seceded, and gave 
up everything held in common to 
escape from the Abolition madness 
of the North, they took advantage 
of this to make war on the South, 
and under the mask of a “war for 
the Union,” to abolish so-called sla- 
very in the States. 

The grand resuit is before us— 
South Carolina, overrun by mighty 
armies, is prostrate and powerless, 
and Massachusetts has forced her 
to adopt her lunacies ; that is, to 
abolish the special rules and regula- 
tions necessary to the negro element, 
and to apply, or to strive to apply, 
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the same laws to whites and negroes. 
Of course it cannot be done, for hu- 
man society cannot exist a moment 
on a basis of legal equality for na- 
turally unequal beings. This should 
be a self-evident truth for Americans, 
but unfortunately there is a large 
class who dream of some impossible 
condition where negroes are neither 
to be “slaves” nor citizens, or in other 
words, where the special rules suited 
to negroes may be abolished without 
whites and negroes submitting to 
common laws. 

We repeat, it should be self-evi- 
dent to Americans that abolition of 
so-called slavery, or of the special 
rules, &c., necessary to the negro, is 
the abolition of human society. But 
let us look at the necessary results 
fora moment. The negro intellect 
corresponds to that of the white lad 
from twelve to fifteen, and therefore 
he will not labor, because he cannot 
practice self-denial for a future good 
any more than any other child. In 
Africa, with his natural aptitudes, 
he lives to a great extent on the 
spontaneous production of the earth, 
but in the North, in Jamaica, every- 
where, where denied the care and 
guidance of a master, he dies, sim- 
ply because he does not produce 
enough to presérve life. 

In the next place, he is in the way 
of the white laborer, who of course 
will not work beside the negro when 
the latter claims equality, as we wit- 
ness everywhere at the North. Thus 
production and order, the essential 
and only foundations of human so- 
ciety, are torn down in South Caro- 
lina. Without production, life can- 
not be preserved, and without order 
of course life is impossible. Liber- 
ty, republicanism, State sovereignty, 
the Union, Southern Confederacy, 
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are words, nothing but words, in 
comparison with this tremendous 
state of things—the destruction of 
production and overthrow of order 
from the Potomac to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

Meanwhile, external order is pre- 
served by military force, and north- 
ern Abolitionists, taking the negroes 
from their masters, are getting a cer- 
tain amount of work out of them, 
and peace prevails universally. But 
the foundations of human society 
are torn down, and the simple but 
terrible problem is the period or time 
of restoration, or in other words, 
when will the monstrous lunacy of 
the day be exploded, and the normal 
order be permitted to recover itself. 
And here we wish we had the trump 
of an archangel to arouse the south- 
ern mind to the monstrous and in- 
deed awful truth that social order is 
forever impossible in the South, save 
as it has ever existed there, or in 
other words, that human society 
eannot exist on a basis of legal equal-. 
ity among beings whom God has 
made unequal in fact. The fatal and 
deplorable misconception of Andrew 
Johnson, Governor Orr, and others, 
that there is some unknown condi- 
tion between the normal order and 
mongrelism, where the negro is nei- 
ther to be a minor nor a citizen—is 
pregnant with a mighty danger to 
the country, for nothing is more ab- 
solutely certain, or more plainly 
written by the hand of God in the 
organism of things, than this simple 
but misunderstood truth, the negro 
must be governed by special rules, 
adapted to his nature and wants, 
as hitherto, or human society is ren- 
dered impracticable in the South, 
and from inevitable necessity drag- 
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ging down that of the North into 
the same condition. 

If the States that voted for Abra- 
ham Lincoln in 1860 had seceded 
and set up a Northern Confederacy 
on the basis of “impartial freedom,” 
they would have continued prosper- 
ous and preserved their republican in- 
stitutions, for having but a handfull 
of negroes, the social ulcer of free 
negroism, like that of prostitution, 
would scarcely be felt, and in a few 
years sloughed off altogether. But 
in usurping the common govern- 
ment of the States, and forcing those 
south of the Potomac to submit to 
mongrelism, they have, as observed, 
torn down the foundations of human 
society, and if this enormous and 
heaven daring madness could conti- 
nue, or if the Abolition lunatics 
could preserve their power over the 
northern mind a certain length of 
time, the restoration of social order 
in the South would be impossible in 
this generation, and from inevitable 
necessity the North must needs be 
dragged into the same horrible abyss. 
The sole hope of anything ever ap- 
proaching to social order would be 
in the amalgamation of blood as well 
as condition, but this would render 
us wholly incapable of preserving 
republican institutions, as we witness 
in Mexico. But races of men so 
widely different as the Caucasian and 
negro, will not harmonize or amal- 
gamate, and therefore if the mon- 
strous madness of the time is not 
exploded, there is nothing before us 
save the scenes of San Domingo, on 
a scale so stupendous and awful that 
it will make the world turn pale for a 
thousand years to come. And every 
man and woman, North and South, 
Last and West, that aids in this im- 
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pious and accursed work, or that even 
Sails to ward it off, by efforts to explode 
_ the madness of the hour, and to restore 
the normal condition under which Pro- 
vidence has hitherto so blessed and 
prospered us as a people, will deserve 
the execration of posterity for all com- 
ing time. But let not the South, or 
true Americans anywhere, despair of 
the future. The very enormity of 
this impious lunacy will save us. 
The tremendous power of the mad- 
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men will explode in national bank- 
ruptey, and like a revelation from 
Heaven, all men will see in a moment, 
as it were, that the “ Union as it 
was,” or different rules, &c., for 
whites and negroes, is in the order 
of nature, and therefore so-called 


slavery the design of the Almighty, 
and the question settled forever, the 


country will peacefully advance in 
the fulfilment of its destiny. 
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** And whisper whence they stole those balmy spoils.” 


—[Maz7tox. 


‘You have taught me language, and my profit on’t 
Is, I know how to curse. The red plague rid you 
For learning me your language.” 


Poor “Caliban”—of the earth, 
earthy—a creation entirely Shak- 
spearean He has not the joyous- 
ness, the friskiness, of the Greek 
fawn, but in him is blended the sen- 
suality of the brute with the base 
ingratitude and sullen revenge for- 
eign to most brutish natures, but 
found too often in humanity, which 
may sink as far below as it can rise 
above brutality. “Caliban,” being 
the creature he was, must have per- 
verted every gift to a false use. 
Having been taught language, his 
profit on’t could be no other than 
to curse. The gift of language was 
also a curse to himself, for through 
it came many another gift, and the 
echo of his own curses ; worse still, 
the capability of interpreting kind 
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words, which were to him more bit- 
ter than the fiercest maledictions ; 
and a curse’s crown of curses, a thral- 
dom to a superior being, whose com- 
mands, understanding, he was ne- 
cessitated to obey. I do not blame 
him for saying to “Prospero,” in the 
bitterness of his soul, “The red 
plague rid you for learning me your 
language.” All gifts couldn’t add 
to his moral deformity—as rich 
clothing would not have added to 
his physical deformity. ; 

The Almighty never created o 
“Caliban,” though a few of His 
human creatures have so debased 
and embittered their own nature 
that everything received into it be- 


‘comes debased and embittered—for 


everything must assimilate to the 
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soul that receives it. Perhaps there 
has been no gift so abused as God’s 
great “ gift of speech.” 

The slanderer, aspersing with the 
foulness of his own nature, purity 
itself; the mischief-maker catching 
the unguarded word, which, but for 
him, would have been as harmless 
as unguarded—would have been as 
the spark that flies into the air—but 
through him it has become as the 
spark that lights in a powder maga- 
zine. These have been taught lan- 
guage, “and their profit on’t is, they 
know how to curse.” The seducer, 
concealing his venomous treachery 
in the kind offices and sweet words 
of love, as the asp, carried to Cleo- 
patra, was hidden in figs. The 
blasphemer, who has been taught 
the awful name of God, and his 
profit on it is, he knows how to 
curse. Blasphemy seems the foam- 
ing over of the superfluous wicked- 
ness of a man—the infidel who has 
been taught language plausible, rhe- 
torical, logical, and makes it the 
solvent of his one grain, perhaps of 
poison, the sweet solvent that com- 
mends the solution to the pure 
young lip; or this language may be 
the polished steel that severs some 
poor soul from the Allfather, bring- 
ing upon it the desolation of utter 
orphanage. These have been taught 
language, “and their profit on’t is, 
they know how to curse”—to curse 
themselves, to curse the world, to 
curse their God. 

You have been taught language, 
what is your profit on’t? It may be 
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the language of sarcasm. Do you 
use it to make truth, purity and 
goodness contemptible—or do you 
only fling it at falsehood, baseness 
and treachery? It may be of elo- 
quence. Do you use it to “make 
the worse appear the better reason ?” 
Do you use it, as selfish politicians, 
to waft you into office; or do you 
persuade men to all that is good, 
noble and true? It may be of logic. 
Do you with it build up truth, or 
overthrow it? It may be the lan- 
guage of the market-place, the 
counting-house, or the work-shop. 
Is your profit on’t, you know how to 
cheat? You have been taught the 
language of every-day life. Are 
there in it more kind or bitter, more 
good or evil, words? 

There is a language that, perhaps, 
you have not been taught. Itis the 
language of the Allfather, not writ- 
ten in dull, arbitrary letters; but a 
language every syllable of which is 
an idea—from the flower that looks 
up into your face, as you stoop to 
drink of the brook, to the star that 
looks down into your soul—yes, away 
down through depths of space into 
your soul, making the far-off Heaven 
so near to you, and so loving and 
kindly, as if it had a thought of you; 
every syllable an idea, yet the mean- 
ing of the whole can be collected 
into one word—love. Have you 
learned this language by heart? I 
do not mean by rote. If you have, 
your profit on it is, you know how 
to bless. 
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THE SOUTHERN PATRIOT’S LAMENT. 


[WRITTEN IN FORT WARREN IN 1864.] 


“ Opatria amada! a ti suspira y llora 
Esta en su carcel alma peregrina, 
Llevada errando de ano, en otro instante, 


L 
Iam a captive on a hostile shore, 
Caged, liked the falcon from his native skies, 
And doom’d my agonizing grief to pour 
In futile lamentations, tears, and sighs, 
And feed the gaze of fools whom I despise. 
Daily they taunt my heart with bitter sneers— 
They prate of Liberty—deeds great and wise, 
And fill the air with patriotic cheers, 
While human shackles clank around their listless ears, 


‘ IL 
Hark! hear ye not, mid those triumphal cries 
The clanking of the freeman’s heavy chains ? 
His smother’d curses from the sore heart rise? 
The loud, indignant beating of his veins, 
Stirr’d by the lava hell that in him reigns? 
Hear’st him not writhe against the dark decree 
That gyves the soul—for it just hate maintains ? 
The impetuous rushings of his heart when he 
Watches the eagle soar into the heavens all free? 


mm. 
My soul appall’d shrinks from Hypocrisy, 
And whatsoever bears deceptious name 
Under thy banner—Heaven-born Liberty ! 
The Fiends of War, inflated with acclaim, 
Revel in crime and virtue put to shame— 
They slaughter babes and wives without a cause, 
And holding up their reeking blades, exclaim— 
‘*A victory!” Demolish homes, rights, laws, 
And o’er the wreck send up to Heaven their proud hurrahs, 


Iv. 
I am a captive while my country bleeds ; 
And Retribution loudly cries to Heaven, 
And for the presence of her warriors pleads, 
Till from her far the ruthless foe is driven— 
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Oh God! oh God! hast Thou my country given 
To direful fate? Must I lie coup’d up here, 
While she by desecrating hands is riven ; 
The sobs of Age, and Beauty's shrieks of fear, 
Like funeral knells afar are tolling in my ear? 


ve 


And thou, ethereal one! my spirit’s bride, 
My star, my sun, my universe—the beam 
That lit my youthful feet ’mid ways untried ; 
Within me woke each high ambitious scheme— 
And here dost hover o’er me in my dream, 
Pressing thy lips to mine until I feel 
Our quick hearts ebbing into one soft stream 
Of holy love—ah! who will guard thy weal, 
And from thy breast avert the dark marauder’s steel? 


vL 
Oh, my distracted country! child of pain 
And anarchy !—thee shall I see no more 
Till thou art struggling in the tyrant’s chain, 
Oppress’d by insult and by sorrow sore, 
And steeping in thy children’s sacred gore? 
Must thy bright star of glory set for aye? 
Must-thou become the poet’s Mecca? Lore 
For antiquaries? Temple of decay? 
Wilt thou survive no more, my country’s Natal Day? 


VIL. 


Spirit of Jackson! Zollicoffer, rise ! 
Let not the foe your cherished land enslave ! 
Let her not fall a bloody sacrifice ! 
And thou, immortal Polk! who from the grave 
Mayest inspire with victory the brave ! 
Heroes who fell in Shenandoah’s vale ! 
And ye who fought by Shiloh’s golden wave ! 
Who from Manassas drove the spoiler pale ; 
Hear, in the spirit-land, my country’s doleful wail ! 





THE BATTLE FOR RIGHT NEVER FAILS, 


They never fail who die 
Tn a great cause ; the block may soak their gore ; 
Their heads may sodden in the sun ; their limbs 
Be strung to city gates and castle walls— 
But still their spirit walks abroad. Though years 
Elapse, and others share as dark a doom, 
They but augment the deep and sweeping thoughts 
Which overpower all others, and conduct 
The world at last to freedom, 















The author of ‘ Alone,” though not the 
founder of a new school, has at least gain- 
ed an acknowledged eminence in that de- 
partment of literary composition which she 
has made her specialty. Unlike Miss Brad- 
don and her imitators, she deals sparingly 
with the darker actions of mankind. Her 
heroes are not taken from the criminal 
courts, nor her heroines from that class of 
females who escape the prison or the gal- 
lows only by the exercise of marvellous in- 
genuity. Her writing is at times vigorous, 
but the vigor is womanly. She gives the 
shades as well as the lights of the picture, 
but the shades seldom degenerate into som- 
bre shadows. Herstories have interest ra- 
ther in the manner of telling them than in 
their novelty an dboldness of incident. Her 
characters are seldom novel, or out of the 
field of every-day life. She has thus man- 
aged to achieve a safe though not a highly 
distinguished place in the world of letters. 

In “‘Sunnybank,”* the latest composi- 
tion of Mrs. Terhune, we have a novel of 
southern life during the recent civil war, 
and the characters embrace those of oppos- 
ing connections and sympathies. The sto- 
ry is the old one of love with an interrupt- 
ed current. The hero and heroine, with a 
part of the family of the latter, side either 
openly or secretly with the Federal authori- 
ties. The characters introduced are plain- 
ly, but not vividly pictured. There isa 
virtuous hero, an angelic heroine, an inter- 
esting woman scamp, and a dark and ma- 
lignant man villain. This last is properly 
enough a Confederate officer, who having 
gone over to rebellion, has of course no re- 
deeming trait. This is in keeping with the 
tone of the book. Every Confederate in- 
troduced is either weak, silly, or vile ; every 
Federal, with one exception, a model of 
what man or woman ought to be, tried by 
the author’s standard. To the general faint 
limning of the book there are but two ex- 
ceptions, and one of them particularly note- 
worthy. Agatha Lamar is a very finished 





*Sunnybank. By Marion Harland. New York: 
Sheldon & Co. 12mo., pp. 415. 
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cabinet picture. She isa very distinct crea- 
tion, and her mode of thought and action 
is placed plainly before the reader, inge- 
niously contrasted by the device’ of a dou- 
ble journal, with the more common-place 
heroine. She inspires dislike, approaching 
at times to disgust; but never entirely 
loses the sympathy of the reader. Her end 
is not sad enough to comply with the de- 
cree of poetical justice, but the reader is 
satisfied from the fact that it is natural. 
Miss Morris, the tattling, officious busy- 
body, is the next best drawn character, and 
those who meet her would like to order her 
off the premises without delay. As for the 
hero, he is sketched truly enough, but there 
is nothing in him. He is a prig. Rolf 
Kingston, scurvy and commonplace villain 
though he be, can be more easily tolerated 
than the highly moral and eminently re- 
spectable shopkeeper, Wilton, who is a 
cross between Sir Charles Grandison and 
Pecksniff, and an insufferable bore. 

The story has, in spite of these defects, 
a large share of interest, and will not be 
laid down readily until the last page has 
been reached. As an exposition of the 
views and actions of a peculiar class of 
Southern society during the war, it has 
much value, and some of its scenes will 
yield a deal of quiet enjoyment. 





As a humorist, Mr. Ross Browne occupies 
@ very respectable position. Without bold, 
striking and original fun, with little of that 
unexpectedness which is so provocative of 
laughter, he displays at all times a queer 
way of viewing the most ordinary occur- 
rence, and the power of extracting the 
ludicrous from the most unpromising ma- 
terial. With this there is a keen wit at 
times, and always a happy mode of descrb- 
ing scenes and incidents. The main part of 
his recent book* is the account of the per- 
sonal adventures of Herr Butterfield aus 
California, in Germany, and like the other 





*An American Family in Germany. By J. Ross 
Browne. Illustrated by the Author. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 16mo., pp. 381. 
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two sketches included in the volume, is full 
of the anthor’s peculiarities. If the whole 
volume is not so extravagant in parts as his 
adventures in the mining regions, it has 
quite enough fun to satisfy the reader, and 
to cause him to linger laughingly over many 
amusing passages. The social and domes- 
tic life of Germany, so little known in this 
country, is pleasantly and honestly deline- 
ated, while the illustrations are intensely 
Germanesque. The author’s estimate of 
German character, and his criticism on 
German customs, are impartial enough, but 
have the friendliness in tone that proves the 
writer's German experience to have been a 
pleasant one. As a lively and gossipy 
record of travel, affording a fair amount of 
instruction in the most pleasant mode, and 
as a book whose fun may be read aloud by 
a man at the fireside, as well as in the 
library or on the rail-car, the volume may 
be very strongly recommended. 


We have heretofore omitted to notice 
Colonel Marcy’s description of military and 
sporting life on the frontier,* though the 
book is one of the most entertaining and 
accurate records of adventure, as well as 
one of the most elegant volumes in its 
paper, typography and binding that has 
ever been issued from the American press. 
Colonel Marcy writes with a charming di- 
rectness and plainness, relieved by occa- 
sional flashes of humor, and, while he car- 
ries his reader on a flood of uninterrupted 
interest, imparts a large amount of infor- 
mation about hitherto unknown regions. 
His picture of the aboriginal race on this 
continent will be objected to by the senti- 
mentalist, or that numerous class of stay- 
at-home travelers whose notion of the In- 
dian has been created by the novels of 
Cooper, whose red-skinned savages are 
painted and blanketed Greeks ; or the play 
of Metamora, where the player gives to the 
chief of the ‘‘Wampanoags” the manners 
of a Roman gladiator and the costume of a 
squaw. The description of the game ani- 
mals of the Rocky Mountain regions the 
accounts of frontiersmen and frontier life, 
and the varied information concerning 
almost any point of interest to the sports- 
man, athropologist, or miscellaneous 
reader, are copious and trustworthy. The 





* Thirty Years of Army Life on the Border. By 
Colonel R. B. Marcy, U.S.A. With Numerous Ilus- 
trations. New York: Hai per & Brothers, Svo., pp. 424- 
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author combines the novelty of Vambery 
with the accuracy of Agassiz and the mi- 
nuteness of detail of De Foe. 


Mr. Morford is best known as an author 
by two absurd and egotistical romances, of 
the sensational-serial order—‘‘The Cow- 
ard” and ‘‘Shoulder-straps.” It was scarce- 
ly to have been expected that a novel, like 
the one before us,* with a rather ingenious 
plot, striking characters, somewhat origi- 
nal incident, and thoroughly clever de- 
scriptions of the habits and manners of a 
section little known to the country at large, 
should proceed from his pen. Such is, 
however, the fact. Setting aside the mis- 
take in construction which introduces his 
hero at the beginning as a corpse, ‘Utterly 
Wrecked” is a work of more than ordinary 
cleverness and interest. The scene is laid 
in one of the coast counties of New Jersey, 
probably Monmouth or Ocean, and the 
persons introduced talk and act naturally 
throughout. Some of the incidents are 
most vividly narrated, and there are at 
times passages of both humor and pathos 
that would do credit to the most practiced 
novelist. -Mr. Morford gives a different 
kind of promise in his last from that held 
forth by previous productions, and it is to 
be hoped that it may be redeemed in the 
future both for his own reputation, and the 
pleasure of the reading public, 


Mr. Swinburne enjoys being the subject 
of fierce discussion ; he has sufficient rea- 
son for being happy just now. He had at- 
tracted attention and favorable comment 
by former productions, and was looked 
upon by many as the founder of a new 
school of poetry. The honey of the Eng- 
lish reviews turned to vinegar, on the ap- 
proach of ‘‘Laus Veneris.t” The critics 
found a feast of reviling. For immorality, 
they unanimously declared, the book had 
no equal, It was filled with unclean sug- 
gestions and vile images. It was a degrad- 
ing use of high powers—the very prostitu- 
tion of the poet’s pen to the basest uses. 
Before the storm the publisher quailed, 
and the edition was suppressed. An Ame- 
rican publisher, on examining the work, 





* Utterly Wrecked. A Novel. By Henry Morford. 
New York: The American News Company. Paper 
cover. Imp.8vo, pp. 182. 

+ Laus Veneris, and other Poems and Ballads. By 
Algernon Charles Swinburne. New York: Carleton, 
22mo, pp. 323. 
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could not see in it sufficient grounds to 
deny the author a hearing, and thus it has 
found its way to our table. 

We naturally expected to find it full of 
gross, sensual allusions, if not absolute im- 
purity of words, and were not a little dis- 
appointed. It is true, we would no more 
put it in the hands of a young girl than we 
would an unexpurgated Shakspeare, the 
Greek Mythology, or the productions of 
the dramatists of the age of Elizabeth. 
While it is devoid of coarse licentiousness 
of expression, it indulges in phrases and 
figures that have the outspoken character, 
as well as the fire, of the antique. But 
this is redeemed by a wealth of imagery, 
a force of language, and a vigor of style, 
that has not had its equal in English litera- 
ture for the last two centuries. Some of 
the poems are masterpieces of erotic com- 
position, if considered as such. The aim 
of the author is not, however, amatory. 
He is of the modern school of realists, 
who address the mystical and unknown 
under cover of simulated passion, and 
paint their devotion to the beauty of na- 
ture as though she were their mistress. 
We question if there be a line in the book 
calculated to raise an impure emotion in 
a pure mind, while we are quite sure that 
the glow of language and novel strain of 
thought will raise the author numerous 
profound admirers. We agree with the 
New York Courier, when it says the public 
*‘that takes the warm, breathing and liv- 
ing ‘Don Juan’ to its embraces, might ad- 
mit without a thrill of horror the antique 
statue of ‘Laus Veneris’ to a vacant niche 
in its library walls.” 


‘If the lions were the painters”—but 
every one knows the old fable, and the 
point of it is plain enough when we read 
such works as Mr. Nichols’s ‘‘Sanctuary,”* 
which lies upon our table in all the glory 
of white paper and prime binding, and 
without that gilded autograph which it is 
the neat notion of the Harpers to place on 
the covers of certain books. Irving tells 
us of the position, according to their rela- 
tive profit, accorded to the authors at the 
London publishers’ dinner, and this mat- 
ter of autographs is of a similar nature. 





* The Sanctuary. A Story of the Civil War. By 
George Ward Nichols, New York: Harper & Bro- 
thrs. 16mo, pp. 236. 
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A golden signature on a green cover isa 
visible sign ot the gold and greenbacks 
brought by the author to the firm, and Mr. 
Nichols has not yet earned the insignia of 
the higher order. But all this for Mr. 
Nichols in due time. He is now engaged 
in painting the lions—in telling his readers 
how weak and wicked and utterly doomed 
to a place ten times hotter than Toby Phil- 
pot’s purgatory are those wretched rebels, 
and he does it with a zeal that shows him 
to be, as our Mexican friends would say— 
buenmerito. 

Outside, however, of the patriotism it 
displays, we cannot say much in favor of 
Mr. Nichols’s book. It is the customary 
story of the war, with a few variations con- 
sequent on the scene, which is laid in Ala- 
bama' and Georgia. We are introduced to 
a number of Federal officers, one of whom 
is a Southerner arrayed against his section, 
and all of them most noble specimens of 
what human nature can arrive at; and to 
@ corresponding number of Confederates, 
who are, individually and collectively, aw- 
ful examples of the scurviest set of fellows 
possible to exist. Then we are made ac- 
quainted with several southern females, 
but two of which are admissible into good 
society—one of these being a venerable 
American lady of African descent, and the 
other a young white person who repents 
her sins, and becomes a lover of the Union, 
and eke a lover of a union-lover, by way 
of penance; and respectfully introduced to 
northern ladies, who are apparently lineal 
descendants of those angels who, to better 
their condition, left heaven behind, and 
emigrated to New England in the May- 
flower. With the woes and troubles of 
these characters the writer makes a book 
that is readable, and, though it have nei- 
ther strength of portraiture, novelty of in- 
cident, nor skill in the management of 
plot, will, without doubt, find its hearty 
admirers. 

There is one character at least that is 
new, from the result of his own goodness, 
Zimri, a ‘‘slave,” who is the real hero of the 
book, is a strong and peculiar creation, 
like the odor of his race. This person, we 
are told, isa negro, and as such, ‘‘led by the 
Christian faith, which took deep root in 
his gentle, yielding heart, to display unex- 
ampled forbearance,” and the result of this 
leading is, that he sets fire to a log cabin, 
and burns that and his wife together, fol- 
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lowing this by killing his half-brother 
When we reflect that without this leading, 
er if the faith had taken no root in that 
gentle, yielding heart, he would have pro- 
bably roasted a hecatomb of live women 
and babies, and assassinated all his kin- 
dred, we must have a lively sense of the 
value of Christian faith as an anti-Malthu- 
sian instrument. The reason for the for- 
bearance is, perhaps, given by Mr. Nichols 
when he tells us there is ‘‘a philosophy, or 
what Swedenborg calls a clearness of inte- 
rior judgment, in the negro character.” 

The book has some value outside of the 
story, in the very extraordinary facts it 
gives us about the inherent military know- 
ledge of a part of our people. Thus the 
author says : 

‘The civil engineer on the western 
prairie, who dropped his chain and com- 
pass and took u the ‘sword, in 8 month's 
experience, would sf out a line of fortifi- 
cations as well, and build a bridge as 
quickly and strongly, as his brother officer 
who had left West Point at the head of his 
class. The Boston mechanic, who hung 
up his apron, and enlisted in Nims’s bat- 
tery, ina short time knew as much about 
gunnery, and the way shot and shell were 
made, as did the chief of the Ordnance 
Bureau ; while the Adjutant-General’s De- 
partment found its wisest, clearest heads 
and nimblest hands from among those who 
had served in the shipping and counting- 
house.” 

Dogberry was of opinion that reading and 
writing came by nature; but Mr. Nichols 
adds to other congenital merits a capacity 
for laying fortifications, building bridges, 
and managing artillery, provided the par- 
ties thus gifted are born north of that fa- 
mous line, south of which the white man is 
cowardly, weak and imbecile, and the ne- 
gro brave, strong and intelligent. There 
are other things in the book we might 
note, and comment upon. But why do it? 
There is a class of people which reads such 
books as the ‘‘ Sanctuary,” and finds plea- 
sure therein, just as there are customers 
for the unripe apples and diseased peaches 
exposed in the early spring on the fruit- 
stands of Chatham street. Why should we 
interfere with those who prefer such food 3 
The ass to his thistles, and Mr. Nicholas’s 
readers to his book, and let everything be 
lovely. 


The attempt to colonize Brazil exten- 
sively from the South has proved a failure, 
the instinct of the southern people 
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eteaching them that their true home is in 
the land of their birth, and that “a masterly 
inactivity” will soon bring the political 


_ quacks of the Sumner-Stevens school to 


the proper detestation of the northern 
people ; nevertheless, it is a good thing to 
know something of Brazil, and to have 
@ fair, clear and full account of the advan- 
tages of that country as a residence, and 
that the Rev. Ballard 8. Dunn gives the 
public in his recently published work upon 
the country in question.* Outside of its 
use as a work of reference, the description 
of the country, and the exposition of char- 
acter of its people and the nature of its 
government are captivating, and well calcu- 
lated to attract the young and adventurous 
to a country so favored by nature. 





Among the many stories written for 
the gratification of young people, *‘The 
Children of the Frontier,” will hold no 
mean rank.t Itis a capital recital of the 
adventures of a family in Minnesota whose 
head has been captured by Indians, and 
who remains absent for several years. 
This story is naturally and even charming- 
ly told, and will delight little readers ex- 
ceedingly. The incidents are sufficiently 
striking to evoke interest, the scenes 
those of frontier life, and the characters 
moderately distinct, while the tone of the 
book is unexceptionable. 





Boys should have a literature of their 
own; and one of our publishing houses 
concedes the fact, and is likely to profit by 
it. They have issued three elegant little 
volumes,{t which fathers who desire the en- 
joyment of their young sons will be sure to 
get. These are, ‘“Out-Door Sports for 
Boys,” running up from ‘Hop Scotch” to 
Archery, Cricket, and Base-Ball ; ‘ Athlet- 
ic Sports for Boys,” embracing Angling, 
Boating, Skating, Rowing, &c.; and the 
*‘ Book of Household Pets,” which is wise 
upon chickens, pigeons, dogs, and cage- 
birds., The instruction on all the points is 
full and complete, the details minute, and 
each volume copiously illustrated by well- 
executed wood-cuts. 

° Brazil, the Home of the Southerners. By the 
Rev. BallardS. Dunn. New York: George B. Rich- 
ardson. 12mo, pp. 298. 

+ The Child on the Frontier. New York: D. Ap- 
pteton & Co. 16mo, pp. 290. 

+1. Out-Door Sportafor Boys. 2. Athletic Sporta 
for Boys. 8. Book of Household Pets. New York: 
Dick & Fitzgerald. 13mo., pp. 120, 179, 116. 
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—The proposed ‘‘Amendment to the 
Constitution” provides that no State shall 
deprive any person of life or property with- 
out due process of law. What does this 
mean? Is it said that no “ State” shall do 
such a thing, in order that it may be im- 
plied that the Federal Government may deprive 
a human being of life and property without 
due process of law? It did this during the 
whole of Lincoln’s administration, and has 
repeated it in some instances since Mr. 
Johnson became President. Trial by jury 
was virtually suspended during the whole 
of Lincoln’s rule, for no jury trials were al- 
lowed to take place except when and where 
he permitted. And nothing is more com- 
mon now than to hear the Negro-Republi- 
cans sneer at trial by jury. Trials by jury 
are as ancient as the English Government, as 
is proved both by the books and monu- 
ments of antiquity. They were practically 
the old Saxons’ ; and we have the record of 
such trials as far back as the time of King 
Ethelred. And now, after nearly two thou- 
sand years, we have a party in the United 
States which is seeking to overthrow this 
ancient and sacred guarantee of life and 
liberty. Indeed it is overthrown when any 
citizen may be imprisoned or executed with- 
out a trial by his equals. If the dark re- 
cords of the last few years are not wiped 
out by the punishment of those who have 
perpetrated these outrages upon our laws, 
our name will descend in history only to be 
execrated by all generations of our off- 
spring. Those who have taken life without 
due process of law should be looked upon 
as murderers, and should be brought to 
trial and treated as such. In the law they 
are liable to be tried the same as other fel- 
ons. It is to avoid such trials that the cul- 
prits are seeking to overthrow our whole 


system of laws. 

—A correspondent asks us if we have ever 
read ‘“‘the chaotic novels of George Lip- 
pard?” Yes; fifteen years ago. If it be 
just to call them chaotic, it must, at the 


same time, be confessed that it is a beauti- 
ful chaos, in which there are a hundred flash- 
es of light. The faults of Lippard, if we want 
to speak of his faults, are such as can be- 
long only to a genius of high order. If his 
nature was wild, zigzag, without regularity, 
and sometimes without balance, it was ne- 
ver without honesty, enthusiasm, and 
beauty. His ‘‘ Blanch of Brandywine,” and 
his ‘‘Sisterhood of the Green Veil” are full 
of pearls shining in the sweet companion- 
ship of smiles and tears, such as can be 
found in the pages of no other American 
author. He died before his mind was ripe, 
bat he left a path behind him strewn with 
intellectual flowers and sparkles. Some of 
his novels were translated into French and 
German in Europe, which is more than can 
be said of the works of any of his cotem- 
poraries who made it fashionable to abuse 
him at home. 


—Wendell Phillips, who disbelives the 
Bible, still quotes it to prove that all colors 
will be amalgamated together in Heaven. 
His proofs, however, would hardly satisfy 
an intelligent mind, especially when he 
quotes this: ‘‘In my father’s house there 
are many mansions.” But, we demand, 
does it therefore follow that it would be de- 
cent to lodge white men and negroes in the 
same room? We should rather say that 
the ‘‘many mansions” were for the very 
purpose of giving white men and negroes 
each a berth by themselves. If there were 
but one mansion in the house, it would leave 
an inference that all would have to take a 
berth together. But the ‘‘many mansions” 
leaves on our heart at least the hope that 
we shall not be indiscriminately mixed up 
with negroes, 

‘In that high world which lies beyond our 
own,” 


any more than we mean to be in this. 


—aA lady, who is known somewhat as an 
authoress both in this country and Europe, 
writes from London toa lady friend in New 
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York: ‘*Do not imagine that I am so weak 
at my time of life as to ever indulge so 
much as a thought of love.” This lady is 
some two or three years under fifty—an age 
when woman ought to be capable of loving 
with the ardor, and with a good deal more 
than the constancy, of youth. Mrs. Piozzi, 
once the Mrs. Tharle who was friend of Dr. 
Johnson, at the age of eighty, wrote love- 
letters to a handsome young actor, William 
Augustus Conway. These sweet effusions 
were afterwards published in a volume. In 
one of the letters she tells her idol that she 
sits up writing to him “until three or four 
o’clock in the morning, with a heart twen- 
ty-six years old.” This celebrated lady 
was a Miss Bruce, distinguished alike for 
her beauty and wit in her earlier days, The 
world laughed at her love in her old age, 
but without good reason. For why should 
it not be deemed a blessing for the human 
heart to preserve its freshness to cheer and 
make one happy amid the frosts of age? 
Why should blossoms of love be less beau- 
tiful, in the winter of life, than the tender 
summer flowers we cultivate with so much 
care, to cheer our firesides during the cold 
and gloom of the snowy season of the year? 
We once heard a celebrated lady, who was 
herself sixty years of age, remark that, 
‘¢when the heart of a woman ceases to be 
capable of loving, she is no longer fit for 
this world.” ‘Would she even be fit for the 
next? 


—The London Telegraph, writing of this 
country, says: ‘‘ The government has been 
changed from its very foundations. Ame- 
rica is divided into a dominant nation and 
subject provinces.” No intelligent foreign- 
er, and no intelligent man at home, can 
possibly view this country in any other 
light at the present time. If any man be- 
lieves that the war has not overthrown the 
government that was established by our fa- 
thers, he is, to use a soft word, simply a 
fool. The only question is, shall the peo- 
ple acquiesce in this revolution? Are we to 
give up the free principle for the despotic 
principle? Shall this despotism be perma- 
nent? Or shall the friends of the old Dem- 
ocratic system—the friends of self-govern- 
ment—whether in the North or South, unite 
and make common cause against the usurp- 
ers? Shall we give up our once glorious 
country to the spoliation of the negro par- 
ty? Or shall we meet them. with some- 
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thing of the honest pluck of our forefa- 
thers when they resisted tyranny with 
force? Force, we say ; let us at them. 


—The grand meteoric shower for November 
did not ‘‘come off” exactly according to 
the Yale College programme. The histori- 
cal data on which the calculations were 
based, seem to have been somewhat at 
fault, asthe grand display was nowhere 
on the continent. It is possible that the 
perturbations and irregularities of the struc- 
tural groups of nebulous or meteoric matter, 
on which the showers depend, had some- 
thing to do in disappointing the general 
expectations. At all events, the shower did 
not come ; although our friend Wright, of 
New-Haven, sat up all night ‘‘ogling the 
stars,” and trying very hard to believe that 
some of them would ‘madly shoot their 
spheres,” before morning. But the morning 
came without any snch phenomenon, al- 
though it produced the following rollicking 
impromptu dashed off in our own presence 
in less time than we have been writing this 
notice :— 


I've been watching for the meteors, 
But the meteors did not come, 
Exactly as predicted 
By our Professor Loom ; 
That is, in one grand shower, 
As thick as any hail, 
From where old Orphincus 
Untwists his mighty tail. 
Or rather where old Leo 
Shakes wide his flaming mane, 
And sends the stars a trickling down 
In meteoric rain ; ; 


But only in a drop or two, 
From old Aquarius’ beard, 

Let fall for such astronomers 
As Yale herself has reared. 


It was a mighty oversight 
In Jove or other god, 

Not to have sent the shower 
As Loomis said he would. 


Or rather, sent young Phzton 
To mount his fiery car, 

And drive with flaming ‘“ ribbons” 
Each ‘‘ runaway young star.” 


Or ‘ wild colt of a comet,” 
That o’er the etherial blue 
Sweeps a portentous tail enough 
To split each star in two, 
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And send the earth a reeling 
Athwart the atherial voids, 

As if it had been smashed into 
A thousand asteroids ! 


—A gentleman who used to be a Demo- 
crat writes to ask if we do not ‘think it 
necessary to alter the Constitution, to make 
it suit the changed condition of our coun- 
try?” No; but we do think it necessary 
to alter the changed condition of the coun- 
try, so as to make it suit the Constitution. 
Another thinks ‘we shall have to give 
up the zepublican system of government as 
a failure.” We are weary and ashamed of 
such nonsense. The history of the world 
teaches that republics generally have been 
less subject to convulsions and revolution- 
ary changes than monarchies. If this nas- 
ty Abolition convulsion proves that repub- 
lican government is a failure, then mon- 
archy has been, a thousand times, proved 
@ failure by the same rule. The republican 
form of government is older than that of 
monarchy. Monarchy is one of those in- 
ventions which man sought out after he 
ceased to be upright. Monarchy is a per- 
petual revolution of nature—an everlasting 
rebellion against man, and a state of con- 
tinuous war upon society. No laws, no 
civil institutions, are binding, except as 
they have the consent of the governed. To 
say that republican government is a failure, 
is to say that nature is a failure ; that truth 
is a failure, and that nothing can stand but 
a lie and a usurpation. Men repeat this 
stuff, as parrots swear, without knowing 
what they say. 


—A correspondent of Chicago asks us 
what we “think of the apostacy of the 
Chicago Times?” We are not surprised. 
We understood that money was being raised 
to purchase Democratic papers, or rather 
to buy Democratic editors, and we had ne- 
ver another opinion than that the Chicago 
Times was just the kind of Democratic pa- 
per which could be operated upon precise- 
ly as Judas was in the olden time. Among 
true Democrats of the West, we are per- 
suaded the Times has not much reputation, 
because it never hadmuch. At least it was 
never regarded as incorruptible. Even the 
Republican papers have not the cheek to 
brag much of its accession to their ranks, 
because they know all about the dirty ma- 
chinery with which it was hauled over. 
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—The woman’s-rights women who held a 
grand conclave at Troy two months ago, to 
consider at length the joint interest of wo- 
men and negroes, discussed everything 
that falls within the atmosphere of this 
mundane sphere, and, among the rest, the 
property of the soul. One of the unsexed 
philosophers defined the soul to be, ‘‘the 
spiritual body which is without sex.” It 
is wonderful to think what tortuous routes 
the poor human soul has been forced 
through by the hands of speculative phil- 
osophy. Plato defined it a self-moving suli- 
stance; Aristotle, an Entelecheias (what is 
that) ; Hesiod compounded it of earth and 
water; Parmenides, ot earth and fire ; Hera- 
clides, of light; Zeno, the essence of the four 
elements; Zenocrates and the Egyptians, 
a moving number; the Chaldeans, a virtue 
without a form; Galen called it a hot com- 
plexion ; Hippocrates, a spirit diffused 
through the body ; Thales, a nature without a 
form; the early Christian fathers previous- 
ly disputed whether it was round or oblong ; 
and now the unsexed women have very na- 
turally and consistently defined it, a spirit- 
ual body without a sex. This is certainly a 
consolation in one point of view ; that is 
it is comforting to reflect that the souls of 
these women cannot propagate their type 
in another world. It would not be a place 
of rest if they could. 


—The newspapers are disputing again 
about the name of ‘*Old Abe”—whether it 
was Abram or Abraham. Soon after his 
election the first time, the same query 
arose, and the old joker was written to on 
the subject. He replied that Abram and 
Abraham were one and the same name, 
and they might call him either. This 
shows that he knew as little of his own 
name as he did of his own father. Abra- 
ham and Abram are two distinct Hebrew 
names of very different signification. Lin- 
coln certainly was a badly used man in this 
world. His real father’s name was suppos- 
ed to be Inlow; his mother’s name was 
Hanks, and the man who married her after 
Abe’s birth was named Linkhorn, so the 
unfortunate Abe was not allowed to wear 
the name of any of the parties who seemed 
to have a greater or less responsibility in 
his introduction into this world. He was 
truly an unfortunate man. His life was as 
illegitimate as his birth, and his death, at 
a theatre on a Good Friday night, was as 
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illegal as both his birth and life. The 
misery of his beginning and end almost 
disarms resentment at his many crimes. 


—A literary cotemporary thinks that 
Horace must be a greater poet than Virgil, 
‘‘ because he is more read.” But that rule 
would prove that Moore was a greater poet 
than Milton. Horace and Virgil are not to 
be compared with each other, for they are 
so different, and yet both are excellent. 
But, if a comparison were forced, we should 
have to say that Virgil was the greater 
poet. His paintings are richer and more 
beautiful, and his versification without the 
aults which may sometimes be charged 
upon Horace. The reason that Horace is 
more read than Virgil, is that he is more 
instructive to our times, while Virgil was 
probably more so to the Romans. Another 
reason why Horace is more read now, is 
that his poems are short, and more easily 
understood by an unlearned reader. An- 
acreon, though less read than Horace, is 
more admired by those who do read him. 
If Horace strings roses on his precepts to 
adorn them, Anacreon throws his instruc- 
tions in the midst of roses. The most de- 


ightful images, when they teach nothing, 
ni soon a certain insipidity, like beauty 


without sense. But of all poets Anacreon 
is least at fault in this particular. 

—The earliest specimen ot dramatic com- 
position in the English language was en- 
titled ‘‘ Harrowing of Hell,” written in the 
reign of King Edward the Second. Would 
not the terrible title suit a play for onr 
times? Whata drama of ‘ Radical” life 
might be written under such a title, era- 
bracing the career of beast Butlers, brute 
Stantons, Holts, Wades, Sumners, Ste- 
venses, and all such monsters ? They cer- 
tainly have harrowed our country into a 
hell, in which they play the part of devils 

ith magnificent gusto. 
bce rr Pomeroy, the most “_ 

tering of true men, an C) 
yooh rerey the sides of the Radical 
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beast, is going South for the purpose of 
collecting details of the barbarities of the 
Abolitionists during the progress of their 
horrible war. Of all men, “Brick” Pome- 
roy is the one to dish up these materials in 
a grand Christmas blood-pudding for the 
‘‘ Radicals.” Our friends in the South 
may be assured that he neither turns his 
face from a friend nor his back to the foe. 


—A subscriber asks us to publish what 
we think of ‘‘the conditions on which the 
Radicals propose to admit the southern 
States to their seats in Congress.” Our 
opinion of those conditions may be given 
briefly in the language of a sermon of the 
eminent Maillard to the wives of the coun- 
sellers of Paris, who claimed that rich em- 
broide:y was necessary to support the dig- 
nity of their condition, which was as fol- 
lows; ‘ All the devils in hell fly away with 
your conditions, and you, too, my ladies.” 
We reverently allow this ancient and emi- 


‘nent divine to express our entire opinion 


of all the Radical conditions. We look upon 
all these damned Radicals simply as the 
conditions which a bandit offers to his in- 
tended victim. What is the philosophy of 
treatment for the bandits? What is the 
history of the beginning of despotism all 
dver the world? The pushing vigor of a 
few against the supineness of the many. 
Take as an illustration the long miseries of 
the old serfs of France. The original sin 
of their Gaulish forefathers was that they 
did not cut the throats of the handful of 
barbarous Visgoths, Burgundians, or 
Franks who came to rob and murder them, 
Why do we read history to no effect? 
Shade of the immortal Maillard, preach us 
a sermon on what we are to do with the 
Radicals and their despotic “conditions!” 


—Ben. Butler announces that his “voice 
is still for war’’—that is, of course, for war 
upon spoons, ladies’ wardrobes and grave- 
yards. We never heard that he personally 
made War upon anything else, except de- 
fenceless women and children. ' 





